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MR. STERNDALE BENNETT'S CLASSICAL SOIREES. |  Beethoven’s sturdy sonata—one of his rustiest, by the way— 
i was an effective performance, and the more effective from its 


THE d of th erché k ple 
a, ON eee Seaton Seen eee being now so rarely heard. Mr. Charles Harper worked 


Wednesday night at the Hanover Square Rooms, before a | ead epi ay aad od A tilen a 
briffidnt and crowded andience. The following was the | SMCOCmsy < he Down part, Which 1 nd ensy, eo 


ror play well, requires not only a cunning handling of the pavi- 
programme : ‘ , . ‘ 
| lion, but no ordinary supply of wind. Mr. Harper, however, 





; Part I, | ie aa 
Quintet, in E flat, pianoforte, clarionet, oboe, | Was completely at home in his pavilion. 
a bassoon, and NOM ....ss.eeeeeereesee eoeeeees Mozart. | The selection from Mr. Bennett’s pianoforte works com- 
sare I Op. 1, in B minor, pianoforte and Bach _ prised two gems, which we should never be tired of praising, 
Recit. ed Aria, “All’ idea de tuoi”............  Jomelli. | which we have praised often, and which, had we time and 


‘space, we should be inclined to praise again—while saying 
which we might have praised them—the cantabile movement 
‘in B, entitled “ Geneviéve,” and the ‘Rondo Piacevole,” in 
» E, deservedly one of the most popular pieces of the composer. 
Miss Dolby sang Jomelli’s fine recitative and air finely, and 
| produced the greatest effect in Piatti’s charming little song. 
Beethoven. | The whole performance was interesting, exciting, and, last 
Selections from Pianoforte Works ............ W. S. Bennett. | not least, instructive. 
Vocalist, Miss Dolby. —-—------— 
, ; : : > 'DRE 
Mozart’s melodious quintet, in which the parts for wind | : M. ALEXANDRE BILLET. 
. ; ae a ' M. Billet gave the first of his series of four concerts, on 
instruments were admirably sustained by Messrs. Williams, : P : 
3 "| Saturday evening, at the Hanover-square Rooms, in presence 
Nicholson, Baumann, and Charles Harper, was a beautiful of a select and intelligent audience. His own performances 
opening to the performances. The graceful passages in which | comprised Mendelssohn’s quartet in F minor (No. 2, op. 1), 
it abounds seemed to flow from the fingers of our great ; assisted by MM. Molique, Goffrie, and Reed ; Weber’s 
and mellow tone lent a special | Sonata solo (in C, op. 24; the Presto Scherzando, in F sharp 
chhakm ‘to the dantebslee. minor, and the quiet movement in A from the seven charace 
Bach’ Saga : 3 : | teristic pieces, known in England as the “‘ Temperaments of 
ach’s sonata was a treat of a wholly different’ kind. | Mendelssohn ; the sonata in C minor (op. 30), of Beethoven, 


Molique held the violin, and, with Bennett at the piano, the for pianoforte and violin, assisted by Herr Molique; anda 
progressions and sequences of the profound old contrapuntist selection of studies, from Chopin, Henselt, and Kalkbrenner. 
produced all the effect of which they were capable. M. Billet was in admirable play, and has rarely, if ever 


The violoncello sonata of Mr. Bennettgoes on always im- poner 8 se > Hat anrentage. fay exclusive - 
rpving. The playing of Piatti was, as usual, perfection that er eaet nail oki caeseinae taaddamhieanieaitel 
P 8 we ’ r] the efforts of the popular pianist as warmly as the more mixed 
of the composer we need not describe. The quaint and specially urban crowd that for recent winters have been 
minuetto was unanimously encored. 


| atttacted by his performances to St. Martin’s Hall. 

Our curiosity more than our affection was excite] by the _ The intelligent and clever Miss Poole helped, by her vocal 

selections from Robert Schumann, about whom so much has spr e h: ary and hei the ; igeeneany pees PCr f 
: + ps : Wipe | s we have quoted below two articles from the pens o 

been said of late. As if in scorn of the Jesuits at Leipsie, and | the eminent etiien of the Morning Herald and ae Daily 
the other Jesuits at Dusseldorf, the brief and unpretending | 
song from the seventh book of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne 
Worte (No. 3, in E flat), completely extinguished all recollec- 
tion of them, and, while they had been received with cold- 


Sonata Duo, in A minor, pianoforte and vio- 


loncello, by desire W. 5S. Bennett. 


From the Clavierstiicke, Op. 68... 
Abschied from the Waldscenen Op. 82...... 
No. 3, from the 7th Book, Leider ohne Worte 


Robt. Schumann. 
Mendelssohn. 
ene ae? 
Sonata, Op. 17, in F, Major, pianoforte and 
hérn > 


ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee reer reer err errs) 


pianist, whose round 


| News—with whose remarks we perfectly coincide—it is un- 
i necessary for us to add anything to the above. 

(From the Morning Herald.) 
M. Alexandre Billet, so well known to the metropolis as an ex- 


ness, was itself responded to by an enthusiastic “ bis.’ It is 


due, however, to Mr. Bennett to say, that he took as much 
pains with Schumann as he did with Mendelssohn, and that 
the preference awarded to the “Song without Words” was not | 
in consequence of its being better played, but of its being 
better to play. 





ponent of classical pianoforte music, commenced the annual series 
of réunions of this character on Saturday night, at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, The selection which he made upon this occasion 
bore evidence of his usual good and cultivated taste. It opened 
with a quartet of Mendelssohn ; the subsequent incidents of the 
concert consisting mainly of pianoforte pieces culled from a variety 
of schools, all of them belonging to a superior class, and demand- 
ing the highest aud most versatile powers of executancy. M. 
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Billet was in admirable play, and he discharged the numerous and 
arduous duties which he imposed upon himself with the amplest 
skill. | he scheme embraced Weber’s sonata in C major, op. 24; 
selections from Mendelssohn’s “ Temperaments ;” Beethoven's 
sonata in C minor, played in lieu of Beethoven’s trio in E flat, op. 
70, which was expunged from the programme in consequence of 
the indisposition of Mr. Reed, the violoncellist; and a series of 
studies by Chopin, Henselt, and Kalkbrenner. Nothing could 
exceed the ability evinced by M. Billet. A pianist of long exje- 
rience, and of intimate aczuaintance with the best works of the 
best masters, his delivery of these several compositions was cha- 
racterised by a brilliant and nervous vigour. In rapidity M. Billet 
is unsurpassed ; while in the more delicate attributes of the artist 
—namely, in feeling and suggestiveness of expression, he is second 
tonone. The circle of pieces which he performed on Saturday 
night left but little mechanical dexterity and but little intellectual 
discernment uncalled for; and the concert a together was well 
calculated to refresh and gratify the true amateur. M. Billet was 
assisted in the instrumental department by M. Molique and Herr 
Goffrie. 

In the course of the evening Miss Poole sang Gluck’s cele- 
brated song, “‘ Che fard,” and Mendelssohn's “Italy.” The pure 
voice, refined taste, and unaffected style of this pleasing vocalist 
are recommendations which always secure her a thorough welcome ; 
and naturally so. Pity is it that she is not met with more frequently 
at coucerts of this class. 


(From the Daily News.) 


M. Alexandre Billet, well known as one of our most accom- 
plished pianists, gave the first of his series of performances, this 
season, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Saturday evening. The 
programme was of the most classical description. The perform- 
ance began with Mendelssohn's quartet in F minor, for the piano, 
violin, viola, and violoncello—one of those wonderful compositions 
which he produced before he had reached fourteen; for Mendel 
ssohn, among other points of resemblance to Mozart, resemb!ed 
him in the early development of his genius. This quartet is one of 
a set of three, which are acknowledged to be among the finest pro- 
ductions of the art. ‘They are rich, melodious, masterly in con- 
struction, and full of sentiment and expression. It is remarkable 
that all of them are in minor keys—an early indication of that 
penchant towards the minor mode which he showed all his life. 
The execution of this beautiful work, by Messrs. Billet, Molique, 
Goffrie, and Reed, was admirable in every respect. M. Billet 


played Weber’s sonata for the pianoforte solo, in C, op. 24, one of 


the few things of that description which this great dramatic com- 
poser produced. It is remarkable for force and energy, {ull of those 
phrases which give a peculiar character to Webcr’s music, and 
exceedingly difficult to execute, demanding a powerful hand and 
rapid fingcr. M. Billet, however, played it with great apparent 
ease, and with immense effect. Beethoven's well-known sonata, in 
C minor, op. 50, was afterwards performed by Messrs. Billet and 
Molique. In addition to these great works, several smaller picces 
were played by M. Billet; movements and studies by Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Henselt, and Kalkbrenner; and Miss Poole’s fine contralto 
Voice gave an agreeable variety to the concert. She sang Gluck’s 
famous “Che fa16 senza Euridice,” and Mendelssohn's “Italy,” 
very charmingly. These concerts promise to have great success. 
They are given in the large room, which on this cecasion was nearly 
filled with company. 





MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS. 


The second performance took place on Thursday night week, 
at Willis’s Rooms. The programme was of the same calibre 
us the programmes which have rendered the performances of 
the Musical Union so deservedly celebrated. The same good 
taste, indeed, and the same adherence to the best modes, seem 
to influence Mr. Ella in the management of his winter as of 
his summer entertainments. The selection was as follows:— 

Quartet,in D,No.79 ..... Haydn. 
Quintet, in C minor, Op. 53 Spohr. 





Cantata ( (2none”) MS... ... ... «- Latira Barker. 
Quartet, B flat, Op. 42 (No.7) .... « Molique. 
Theme and Variations, Op. 34, in F_ ... Beethoven. 
Serer 

' Executants.—First violin, Herr Melique; second violin, Mr. 

Mellon; viola, Herr Goffrie; violoncello, Signor Piatti; piano- 

forte Herr Pauer ; vocalist, Miss Dolby. 

Except the slow movement in F sharp major, one of Haydn’s 
best, there is not much in the quartet, Op. 79, to excite ge- 
neral interest in the present day. The performance, however, 
(by MM. Molique, Alfred Mellon, Goffrie, and Piatti), was so 
good that it would have lent an interest to inferior music. 
Spohr’s quintet, written for pianoforte and wind instruments, 
was subsequently arranged, by the composer himself, for piano- 
forte and stringed instruments. The original form is much 
the best, and it would have been more in consonance with Mr. 
Ella’s ordinary system either to have adhered to it, or to have 
chosen some other composition (Dussek’s quintet in F minor, 
for example—a composition too seldom heard). The execu- 
tion was irreproachable, and the difficulties of the pianoforte 
were conquered with ease by Herr Pauer. The same gentle- 
man’s performance of Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo, in 
B, a work of singular originality and beauty, which has not 
been heard in public for many years, was one of the greatest 
treats of the evening. The playing was worthy of the music, 
more than which it would be difficult to say. Beethoven’s 
Theme and Variations, a boarding-shool piece—one of the in- 
finite number of bagatelles which circumstances compelled 
the great German musician to write—was less attractive, 
although the execution of Herr Pauer left nothing to be de- 
sired. While all the last and greatest sonutas of Beethoyen 
are either unplayed or left to the exclusive care of M. Alexan- 
dre Billet, we must protest, however, against the introduction 
in public of morceaua so puerile, and comparatively of such 
little value. 

The capital morceau of the evening was Molique’s quartet 
(No. 7) in B flat, a work which has already been analyzed. 
Closer acquaintance with this composition more than justifies 
the high opinion derived from a first hearing; and it is no 
more than just to say that works of equel pretensions have 
been produced by very few living musicians. The quartet, 
led by the composer, was performed to perfection, and created 
the greatest interest from beginning to end. Miss Laura Bar- 
ker’s exceedingly clever cantata reveric—entitled, ‘‘ Qnone,” 
founded upon a well-known poem of Tennyson, was admira- 
bly sung by Miss Dolby, and agreeably varied the programme. 
The concert terminated with an unexpected performance by 
Herr Pauer, of two brilliant pieces of his own composition, 
with which the ladies who surrounded the pianoforte, were 
evidently much delighted. The attendance was fashionable 
and numerous; and, we repeat, that with good management, 
there is no reason to doubt that Mr. Ella will succeed in es- 
tablishing the Musical Winter Evenings on as firm a basis as 
the performance of the Musical Union. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Perhaps, on the whole, there has never been a more satis- 
factory execution of Judas Maccabeus than at the performance 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, under Mr. Costa’s direction, 
on Friday week. Next to the Messiah, this is probably the 
most popular of Handel’s oratorios, although, as an effort of 
genius, it cannot be compared to Israel in Eyypt. The grand 
features are the chorusses, in many of which Handel has put 
forth all his strength. ‘‘ Fallen is the foe,” and “We never 


will bow down ”—respectively at the commencement and ter- 
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mination of part 2,—are masterpieces, the former of dramatic: 
the latter of contrapuntal power; while in part 1, ‘‘ Mourn ye 
afflicted children,” and “ For Sion lamentation make,” depic- 
ting the lamentations of the Israelites for the death of Matta- 
thias, are among the most solemn and pathetic of Handel’s 
chorusses. 


arrangement of the plan of the oratorio is remarkably infelici- 
tous, and the words are destitute of merit and distinction. In 
paying homage to the victorious Duke of Cumberland, the 
learned and Rev. Dr. Thomas Morell was very nigh sacrificing 
Handel, whose music was rarely shackled with more unmiti- 
gated platitudes. But, not for the first time, Handel’s genius 
rose above the occasion. In the short space of a month, he set 
the book to music, and Was much more successful in painting 
a “truly wise, virtuous, and valiant commander” than the 
rey. doctor, who declared that to be his chief design. In short, 
but for Handel’s music, the doctor and his hero would have 
been as speedily forgotten as they deserved to be. ‘The dead 
weight of the airs and recitatives, and the comparatively tri- 
fling character of the third and last part of the oratorio (in 
which the chief, if not the only point, is the famous “ See the 
Conquering Hero comes,’”’) must be laid to the charge of Dr. 
Morell. Handel did what was possible, to extract a musical 
interest from the insipid materials presented him; and in some 
of the airs was eminently successful. Where—as in the air, 
“‘O Liberty ’—he sacrificed his own taste to that of his time, 
he was most congenial to his co-labourer and most unlike him- 
self. The subject, however, is too familiar, and the oratorio, 
words and music, too well known to need discussion. Firmly 
established among the triumphs of its composer, it is useless to 
regret, in Judas Maccabeus, failings and drawbacks which are 
irremediable ; much better to acknowledge, with gratitude, 
the great things it contains, and remember what a vast num- 
ber of works of high pretence exist, which, for strength and 
beauty, offer nothing that can compare with its least elaborate 
chorus. 

The members of the chorus are so well versed in Judas Mac- 
cabeus, that, when adverse circumstances do not counteract 
their efforts, this oratorio is one of the finest performances of 
the Sacred Harmonie Society, and well worth a visit to Exeter 
Hall. The solo vocalists on the present occasion, were Misses 
Birch, Deakin, and Huddart, Messrs. T. Williams, H. Phil- 
lips, and Sims Reeves. Of such experienced performers as 
Miss Birch and Mr. Phillips, it is unnecessary to say more 
than that they sang the music in their usual style,—the style 
to which they are indebted for the reputation they enjoy. Miss 
Deacon (second soprano) has a good voice, and promises well ; 
but she has much to acquire before she can take a stand as a 
singer of sacred music. Miss Huddart (confralto), on the other 
hand, has more to eradicate than Miss Deakin has to acquire. 
Her performance was very imperfect and unsatisfactory 
thronghont. Mr. Sims Reeves never sang better, and to him 
fell, deservedly, the loucurs of the evening. His “Sound an 
alarm,” as an example of declamatory singing, has seldom 
been equalled. Mr. Brownsmith was the organist ; the addi- 
tional accompaniments were those of Mr. Vincent Novello. 
The Hall was very full. Last night the oratorio was repeated 
with equal success. 


JULLIEN’S FAREWELL CONCERT AT SHEFFIELD. 
It is wonderful how some men, in defiance of constapt op- 


position, overcome all difficulties, and beat down apparently 
insurmountable obstructions. Jullien is one of those deter- 


These and the other chorusses are quite enough to 
sustain the interest of Judas Maccabeus until the end. The 


attain fame and renown where others would exist unknown. 
Fifteen years ago, he was a stranger to England—a foreigner 
unheard of by fame. His first efforts were opposed in every 
form by jealous musicians, and, as he has gradually risen into 
public notice and admiration, the envy that fearfully belongs 
to the musical profession strove to close around, and hedge 
him in. Those who could scarcely write even a polka tune, 
or put a bass to “Jn my cottage” correctly, cried out, “Oh! 
he is only a dance writer. What a noise he makes!’ And 
then they looked extremely wise, and talked of Mendelssohn 
or Beethoven, without being able to understand a chord of the 
one, or a modulation of the other. And then, others said, his 
polkas are flimsy, his waltzes “ight, and his quadrilles only 
tunes. The wiseacres wanted polkas, waltzes, and quadrilles 
like symphonies. But still Jullien went on with his compos- 
ing and conducting, and laughed at the big wigs. The mighty 
public supported him. His concerts were crowded; and, in 
defiance of the nonsensical foeishness (a new word) of the mu- 
sical profession, he has arrived at a pitch of fame and celebrity 
that reaches round the world, like a mighty chromatic belt. 
This celebrity has been well earned. No buffoonery or gag 
could have gained and retained public favour as Jullien has 
gained and retained it. He has mixed with his lighter and 
more agreeable pieces, sterling works of the great masters. He 
has led and taught the masses; and, whilst he has pleased, 
he has also instructed. Honour to him for his perseverance ; 
honour to him for his judgment; honour to him for the good 
faith he has ever, for so long a period, kept with the public. 
He leaves this country, not because his laurels are withering— 
not because his novelties are dying out—but he leaves in the 
full glory of his fame, with crowds rushing to attend his con- 
certs, and followed by the hearty good wishes of musical mil- 
lions of English hearts. May his triumphs be great as they 
have been in this country, and may he soon return to delight 
our ears and elevate our tastes! Jullien’s absence will eause 
a vacuum that no other musician can fill up. And when he 
shall leave our brothers across the Atlantic, he will still find 
his post in England unoccupied, and his old friends ready, and 
right glad, to welcome him back. 

The Music Hall, on Jullien’s last evening, was densely 
crowded. Front and back seats, gallery and orchestra, pre- 
sented one brilliant galaxy of joyous faces. All the fashion- 
ables of the neighbourhood—all the notables of the town— 
musical and non-musical admirers of this great musician and 
conductor—were present to bid him adieu. The orchestra was 
more than usually strong; and all the favourites of the band, 
headed by Keenig, received hearty applause as they appeared. 
M. Jullien was more than himself. He looked remarkably 
well, appeared in high spirits, and conducted as only Jullien 
can conduct. Every degree of light and shade received its 
due move from his baton. The arrangements generally were 
good; and, in spite of the compact nature of the audience, 
all passed off with eclat, and gave more than the usual satis- 
faction. 

The concert commenced with Beethoven’s overture to Zy- 
mont, which was given with a precision and effect only to be 
obtained from such a band as Jullien’s. This was followed by 
a quadrille, arranged from Pietro il Grande. The quadrille 
contains a number of the gems of the opera,—the chorus of 
shipwrights, ‘‘ Lavoriamo ;” the lament, “0 ciel d’un affitta ;” 
the “Brindisi; and “ Le passate ore scordiam,” all of which 
created a wish for a more comprehensive hearing of the opera. 
The solos were iastefully played, and the finale, “ Versate il 
Vino,” brought the quadrille to a most brilliant conclusion. 
Lavigne, in the oboe solo—theme and variations from Son 





mined go-a-head men who rise where others would fall ; who 


nambula—proved himself a most skilful performer. His ex- 
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ecution is great; his tone perfect ; and the taste thrown around 
the whole perfectly finished. This solo was encored, but the 
encore was not responded to. Lavigne is decidedly our greatest 
oboe player. The beautiful waltz, “Paul et Verginié,” by 
Jullien, was a master-piece of orchestral playing. This waltz 
is one of the most graceful, and at the same time, fanciful in 
instrumentation that Jullien has ever written. Koenig played 
the solos with all his usual witching expression and feeling, 
and called forth continued bursts of applause. The andante 
from Mendelssohn’s symphony followed, which was admirably 
played, and greatly praised. However, Malle. Anna Zerr, who 
followed, in the ‘“ Queen of the Night’s song” from Mozart’s 
opera, J] Flauto Magico, gave us, and the whole audience, un- 
bounded delight, by her exquisite finish, and the wonderful 
height and clearness of her voice. Her style is also most per- 
fect, and her execution wonderfully rapid and distinct. ‘ The 
Echoes of Mont Blanc’ gave Kenig the opportunity of show- 
ing his mastery over the cornet-a-piston. The echoes were 
wonderful, and the concluding cadence a rare specimen of 
Keenig’s command over his instrument. 

Mr. Wuille was deservedly applauded in his clarionet solo. 
His tone is rich, and his lower note wonderfully broad and 
massive. The second part was opened by a grand and excel- 
lently arranged selection from P% tro 1 Grande. By this opera 
M. Jullien has placed himself on a par, as a dramatic writer, 
with Meyerbeer, and others of that school. Had M. Jullien 
only written this opera, his name must have been handed 
to posterity with the great operatic writers of the nineteenth 
century. The brothers “ Mollenhauer,’’ were ecncored in 
their violin duet, when they performed the ‘“ Carnival of Ve- 
nice.” The whole concluded with Karl Buller’s, alias Jul- 
lien’s ‘Review Galop’? We must now conclude our notice 
of this most delightful concert, by wishingM. Jullien and his 
band a happy and calm voyage across the Atlantic, enthusiastic 
success in America, and a safe and speedy return to this coun- 
try. Bon voyage, Monsieur Jullien.—( Sheffield Paper.) 





HINTS FOR TUNERS. 


We have been requested to publish the followiag extracts :-— 

As all stringed musical instruments are very liable to go out of 
tune, even with much care and good treatment, it may easily be 
supposed what will be the consequence of the reverse; but after 
all the care that can possibly be taken of them, they will not keep 
their tune long; perhaps three months at the most, and that 
depends upon their being frequently tuned previously to their 
standing so long. 

In a general way they ought to be tuned once in six weeks; 
but as instruments differ so much in excellence there can be no 
certain length of time fixed; some require tuning once a month, 
others oftener, according to the use they have had; and new 
instruments (except these of which the strings have been well 
stretched) still more frequently, till they are brought to their 
tension, and will keep their tune. 

If this be a true statement, which I believe will be allowed by 
all musical instrument makers, and most professional men, then of 
course, those instruments which are tuned only half-yearly, or 
yearly, can seldom be in tune. i ‘ 

Instruments will not keep their tune if they are made ue of as 
tables or sideboards ; or it books, &c., be heaped upon the out. 
side, and many things deposited in the iuside among the strings; 
practices I have frequently witnessed. 

Exposing them much to the sun or open rir; great heat from 
fire; removing them from one room to another, and from the town 
to the country, will put them out of tune. 

Placing an instrument in a new plastered damp room will break 
the strings; and new strings will not keep their tune long. 

If the nature of stringed instruments was duly considered, and 
the advice to take care of them wore attended to the conarouence 





would be more pleasure in the practice of music, and ladies would 
not give it up, as is too often the case at present, perhaps more on 
account of their instruments being out of tune, than from any 
other cause: if pleasant music be expected, respect must be 
had to one of the essential parts of it—tune. 
Joun Simpacn, 


Original Correspoudence. 
THE BEE AND THE BLOSSOM. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Str,—I beg to offer my thanks for your politencss in noticing my 
music in your last number, and, ifnot encroaching on your valuable 
space, should feel greatly obliged by a correction of the title, which 
is “ The Bee and the Blossom,” not the “ Rose aud the Blossom.” 

I remain, sir, yours, faithfully obliged, 
11, Oakley Square, St. Pancras. J. CanKin. 


LOWELL MASON. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Mr. Eprtor,—When persons descend to abuse they do not 
deserve to be treated with courtesy; all the reply, therefore, 
that I shall condescend to make to J. Deems is, that I 
obtained my Yankeeisms from his own letter, and his name and 
address from your publisher. Iam, sir, a true-born Englishman, 
and a very humble Proressor or Music. 

Feb. 22, 1853. 





Dramatic. 

Frencu Prays,—Sr. James’s Turatre.—Since our last 
notice novelties have been produced at this house in rapid 
succession, the great attraction being M. Ravel, whose eccen- 
tricities have kept the audience in convulsions of laughter. 
We repeat that the pieces themselves are scarcely worthy of 
notice, except as being vehicles for the display of that fund of 
humour and eccentricity which characterize this actor, whose 
distresses are so invariably amusing, that we are always glad 
to sec him in a scrape and sorry he gets out of it, unless it be 
to fall into another. We announce with regret, that M. 
Ravel’s engagement is now over, his benefit having taken 
place on Wednesday last, when he played in L’ Etowrneau. 
A good house assembled to applaud him, and shout succeeded 
upon shout of laughter from the rising to the fall of the cur- 
tain. This is decidedly M. Ravel's best impersonation ; he 
frequently rises above the level of mere farce, and displays 
the qualities of a real comedian. We must, however, say 
a few words on the last new picce produced at this house, for 
the first time, on Saturday last, entitled Edgard et sa Bonne. 
The authors are Messrs. Mare Michel and Labiche, cud it was 
first played at the theatre of the Palais Royal in the 
autumn of 1852. The intrigue turns upon the awkward 
results arising out of too great intimacy between female 
domestics and ambitious juveniles of the male sex. We are 
introduced, on the rise of the curtain, to the fag-end of the 
passion between Edgard and Florestine, when the former is 
heartily tired of the nursery-maid’s tyranny, and hatches 
device upon device to rid himself of the domestic incubus. 
Fiorestine is a perfect tyrant, sitting at the fire whilst she 
forces her young master to fetch wood and water, and obliging 
him to hold the ladder while she hangs the curtains, with a 
variety of other little ennuis too numerous to mention. A 
marriage is, moreover, on the tapis with a young lady, of the 
name gf Henrictte, which our nursery-maid resolves to hinder 
at any rate. Edgard has recourse to a varicty of expedients, 
which form the staple of M. Ravel’s amusing impersonation, 





but it won’t do. In vain he tries to get her out of the way 


































































in order to pass a pleasant evening with his future bride. 
Florestine is too wide awake ; in vain he storms and threatens, 
she quietly faints in his arms, and he is forced to carry her to 
herroom. She next threatens suicide, and menaces her lover 
with the production of his miniature when all the family, on 
both sides, are assembled for the signature of the contract. The 
moment arrives, Edgard is in a perfect muddle of exaspera- 
tion from fear of the consequences, when Florestine advances 
and produces the fatal portrait. The effect is, however, diffe- 
rent from what she had expected, and the tables are turned 
upon the mischief-maker ; the miniature turns out to be that 
of a certain fire-man (pompier), which she had taken in her 
hurry for the other, on account of the similarity of the cases. 
This discovery of her anfaithfulness destroys her supremacy, 
and Edgard is free; but the piece winds up in a most laugh- 
able manner, and much to the satisfaction of the lady, by her 
lover’s thrusting into her hand a bundle of bank-notes, by 
mistake, in the place of her letters. The piece abounds in 
practical jokes, more or less select, and M Ravel kept the 
house in most excellent humour. He was unanimously 
recalled after the performance. 


MUSIC. 


Tne second sotree came off on Thursday at the New 
Beethoven Rooms. The programme was as interesting as at 
the first. It comprised Mozart’s Sonata in A major, for 
piano and violin (violin, Mr. Dando)—a very finished per- 
formance on both hands; a very long Sonata in G minor 
by F. Ries, for piano and violoncello (cello, Signor Piatti), 
which the beauty of the pluying entirely redeemed from 
dreariness, and Schubert’s interesting variations in A flat, for 
two performers on the piano, executed in masterly style by 
Messrs. Benedict and Sloper. Besides these, Mr. Sloper played 
on the piano solo, Mendelssohn’s Gondellied, in .A major, and 
Caprice, in F sharp minor, together with three short pieces of 
his own—‘“ Canzonet,” ‘‘ Serenade,” and ‘ Galop,”—minia- 
tures in form, but exquisitely finished, and faultlessly executed. 
Of Mendelssohn’s Caprice, which, taken somewhat quicker, 
would have been irreproachable, nothing need be said; but 
the fresh and melodious ‘ Gondellied,” one of that enchanting 
family of barcaroles a la Mendelssohn, was so seldom heard 
that it had all the attractions of a novelty. 

Signor Piatti played a rondo of his own on the violoncello, 
entitled “‘ Amour et Caprice,” which created no less surprise 
than pleasure. Miss Ransford sang Mozart’s ‘“‘ Non mi dir” re- 
markably well, and Miss Dolby, in that purely tranquil manner 
which is one of the great charms of her singing, introduced 
Benedict's beautiful Italian air, ‘Il Povero,” and Piatti’s 
sparkling song, ‘Sun of the golden day.” Mr. Frank Bodda 
not having attended from indisposition, Miss Ransford gave 
Molique’s ‘“ If o’er the boundless sky,” and was encored. 

The rooms were full, and the audience appeared highly 
delighted with the entertainment. 





MADAME PLEYEL IN EDINBURGH. 
(From the Edinburgh Advertiser, Feb. 22.) 


Last Saturday's concert was the most attractive that has 
taken place here for a long period, the engagement of Madame 
Pleyel and her vocal party having, with the assistance of the 
erchestra, afforded a conjunction of talent rarely witnessed 
out of the metropolis, The programme, in whfch Mr, 
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contained three orchestral pieces,—Mozart’s second Sym- 
phony, with the overtures, Oberon and William Tell. The 
symphony was in all respects a perfect performance—its 
effect being very much increased by the moderate tempo in 
which the adagio and finale were taken. The overture to 
Oberon was accomplished with great effect, the horn passages 
being taken with admirable certainty and clearness by Mr. 
Bahr. In William Tell, likewise, which was dashingly 
given, Mr. Hausmann’s violoncello told with thrilling effect 
in the slow movement. Madame Pleyel, who was enthusi- 
astically welcomed back after her disastrous trip to the 
north, gave, as the first of the three pieces allotted to her, an 
adagio of Hummel’s with the same exquisite taste, judgment, 
and sentiment that distinguished her efforts on former occa- 
sions, following up the piece with Kalkbrenner’s variations 
on “Tu Vedrai.’’ The astonishing smoothness of her execu- 
tion in passages of marked difficulty was strikingly brought 
out in this piece, displaying the ease with which she over- 
came obstacles, which in the hands of another would have 
proved almost insuperable. Mendelssohn’s grand trio in D 
minor (Op. 49), forpianoforte, violin, and violoncello; afforded 
the opportunity, so much wished for, of hearing the great 
pianist in classical music ; and most triumphantly did she 
vindicate her claim to equal ability in the interpretation of 
high class composition with that of the less solid, but yet 
elegant, productions of the present day. Two movements 
only were given—the adagio and the scherzo ; but these were 
executed so magnificently as to leave a feeling of regret that 
the work had not been given entire. All chat correct taste, 
discriminative power, and sympathetic feeling could effect was 
accomplished in this admirable performance. The scherzo, 
as it fell crisp and sparkling from the fingers of the executrix, 
received an imperative encore, and was repeated with, if pos- 
sible, increased effect., Mr. Mackenzie’s performance of the 
violin part merits a word of praise. Mr. Hausmann, whose 
qualities as-an orchestral player are too well known to require 
comment, is no less deserving of notice for his able perform- 
ance of the part assigned him. Madame Pleyel’s third and 
concluding performance was Thalberg’s piece on the serenade 
from Don Pasquale, and Prudent’s “ Reveil des Fées,” the 
first of which was executed with the same polished elegance 
that marked its delivery on a former occasion. The latter, 
although as a composition a mere bagatelle, yet, in the hands 
of one so gifted, proved an exquisitely charming perform- 
ance. The tones fell softly on the ear as “une pluie des 
perles,” and left but the recollection of the delight they had 
ealled forth. 

Madame Fiorentini, Miss Alleyne, and Mr. Weiss, seve- 
rally exerted themselves, and received their share of appro- 
bation. 

The hall was filled to overflowing, and, with few except- 
tions, the audience sat out a performance protracted nearly 
an hour beyond the usual time. 





ALBONI IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
(From an American Paper.) 


During the discussion of Saturday evening theatricals, in 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives, on the 3rd inst., 
the question took quite an eccentric episode. Dr Coggswell, 
of Bedford, instinctively espied the charming Alboni in one of 
the galleries. It touched him in the tenderest places. He 
and others gave expression to their various feelings. The 





Diirrner’s usual tact was displayed, among other items 


Boston Journal describes the scene as follows :—“ Mr. Coggs- 
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well, of Bedford, moved to lay the orders of the day on the 
table, with the view to his offering a motion having reference 
to a distinguished lady now in the gallery of the House (Malle. 
Alboni). The House concurred by a vote of 88 to 49—Mr. 
Coggswell rose to present his motion, but sundry voices called 
for an adjournment. The question was put, and negatived by 
a vote of 133 to 63. Mr. Coggswell then rose and said, that 
a distinguished lady being now present in the eastern gallery 
of the House, as a mark of respect to her, and as a duty he 
owed to his constituents, he moved that Mdlle. Alboni be 
allowed to take a seat in the body of the House.—Mr. Steven- 
son, of Boston, rose, and with manifest feeling, said :— 
‘Mr. Speaker; I move that the motion be rejected.’—Mr. 
Prince, of Essex, moved to amend the motion, so as to 
provide that Mdlle. Alboni sat next to the member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Coggswell).—Mr. Coggswell : I acceyt the amend- 
ment.—Mr. Thompson, of Boston, said, that as the lady had 
left the House, the gentleman from Bedford would, perhaps, 
withdraw his motion. Several demands were made for an 
adjournment, but Mr. Butler, of Lowell, had the floor, and 
was proceeding to speak, when the Speaker declared that the 
subject before the House admitied of no debate. The greatest 
confusion prevailed, over and above all of which Mr. Butler’s 
voice was heard demanding a hearing. On the understanding 


that his remarks were to be specially devoted to a question of 


order, Mr. Butler was granted a hearing, when he said, ‘ Mr. 
Speaker; a lady, sir—and it is not, therefore, decorous to 
make sport of a lady. I trust, sir, that this matter will come 
to anend.’—Mr. Coggswell then withdrew his motion.—Mr. 
Thompson, of Boston, said: ‘I trust, Mr. Speaker, that no 
notice of this proceeding will be put upon the records of this 
House.’—-The Speaker: It shall be so. No notice will be 
made of the motion on the journal of the clerk. A motion 
to adjourn was then made and agreed to ; the House meantime, 
and for several minutes previously, being in a state of great 
excitement and confusion.” 


Foreign. 

Bovrocnr.—( irom the French Times).—Tne Amateur 
Tuearricats.—On Thursday, the Theatre was crowded with 
the elite of Society, French and English. The performances 
comprised “ Used Up,” and Planche’s ‘“ Follies of a Night.” 
Although the laudable intentions of the promoters cf these 
theatricals, who endeavoured to infuse life and spirit into the 
dullness of Boulogne, and at the same time to assist the local 
charities, would have disarmed criticism, we should be acting 
unfairly, did we admit such considerations to influence the 
opinions we express. ‘The performances of the Amateurs 
needed no extrancous support; they were quite able to stand 
alone, and may be judged according to their merits. To follow 
Charles Matthews in a role, so entirely his own, was a bold 
attempt, and one which had it not been eminently successful, 
must have proved a failure. Mr. Carter staked his reputa- 
tion as an actor on the issue. Whether we regard his imper- 
sonation of the blase’d rowé, who has “seen everything,” 
‘“‘ knows everything” ‘and has done everything” at 33, 
or of the pretended ploughboy, with the real appetite, we 
must own that Mr. Carter had made himself master of his 
part. ‘The quasi-love scene with Lady Clutterbuck, was only 
equalled by the nonchalance with which Sir Charles reccives 
her ladyship’s determination to accept him. We have said 
enough to show those who did not see Mr. Carter's Sir 
Charles Coldstream what a treat they have lost. Mr. Donkin’s 
appearance as John Ironbrace, looking the Blcksmith as 
though he had been born on an anvil, and cradled in a forge, 











was the signal for that hearty applause, which an old, and 
well-proved favourite, is sure to meet with, from an English 
audience. Of the secondary characters, we can only say that 
each was carefully got up. Mr. Rogerson’s Farmer Wurzel, 
was good, and Capt. Chichester and Mr. Bernal were both 
capital imitations of Tom Saville, and Sir Adonis Lecch. Myr. 
Penton’s Fennel was a perfect representation of a pettifogging 
Lawyer. “James,” the footman, was respectably played by 
Mr. Lethbridge. We doubt whether the selection of a piece so 
thoroughly French as the Follies of a Night, to be acted in 
English before so many French people, was a good one, on 
the part of the management. But having once selected it, 
the actors left nothing undone to make it go off well. Captain 
Chichester had a long and difficult part to play as Philip Due 
de Chartres, and the way in which he got through it, was 
most creditable to him. His dress was splendid. Again Mr. 
Carter appeared in Charles Matthews’ part, as Pierre Pailliot, 
and again with complete success. ‘The cool half clownish 
impudence of the Farricr’s son of Beauvais suddenly intro- 
duced into the Salons of Paris, was exquisite, and the vacant 
air of natural low cunning, which Mr. Carter threw into his 
features, proved quite irresistible. The good acting of Picrre 
would, however, have been thrown away, had he not found 
an able supporter in Mr. Rogerson, as Dr. Druggendraft, of 
which performance, we can only say that it was worthy of 
Mr. Rogerson’s reputation. Mr. Bernal as the Count de Brissac 
was very well indeed, and the part of Mademoiselle Duval, 
was excellently filled by Miss Hibburt. Between the pieces 
M. Froment played a fantaisie on the violoncello, remarkably 
well for so young a man; the effect was, however, marred by 
the jingling piano which accompanied him. Mr. Donkin 
sang the “Old British Subaltern,” in character; both song 
and costume were excellent. The Prologue we think so good, 
that we have given it at length below. 


PROLOGUE, 
Composep BY Harry Ler Carrer, Esq., AND SPOKEN RY 
A. BERNAL, Esq. 
Thursday, February 3, Boulogne. 


Hold, prompter hold. One word before you raise 

Those thirty-five square feet of dark green baize. 
sy Jove its red though now T come to gaze, 
We're all friends here—You'll see me through I'm certain! 
Of course they will, so Bailey drop your curtain. 
My anxious mind particularly shares 

This bustling evening’s epidemic cares. 

Dazzled by all the beauty spread around, 

I tremble at my voice’s very sound. 

And here alas! for centre, rear, or van, 

I singly tand like Byron's lone lost man. 

I fain would then a generous spirit court, 

For doing that, which clearly’s not my forte, 

And leaving all my cares and doubt behinds 

Appeal to Critics less severe than kind. 

Mine be the task, not difficult but bold, 

To tell you what the playbill’s left untold, 

And you evince at each progressive phrase, 

A kindly prodigality of praise. 

When energy and merit join in hand 

To carve a way from out the motley band, 

Of jostling fools all pressing on to claim, 

The rank of Genius barely known by name, 

"Tis then success should crown the effort made 

And just deserts plead loud for friendly aid. 

Such aid as men of sterling hearts and sense, 

Haye ever been so bounteous to dispense. 

Would that your fiat could restore our stage, 

Rich with the gifts of many a golden age. 
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Oh! that your strong united voice of praise, 
Could e’en bring back the lustre of its days, 
No reason then to mourn the drama’s doom, 
And tell how fashion’s rule had built her tomb. 
Nor mirth nor pride is now our chiefest aim 
By charity we'll reap our fairest fame, 
That first of virtues, poorly praised or sung, 
Still ever finds a sympathetic tongue. 
And now farewell! the crisis of our fate, 
In anxious confidence we all await. 
My muse though gentle, ever scorns distress, 
Looks to the future, and there reads success, 
And confident of praise if praise be due, 
One part we trust to merit, three to you! 
Barceroxa.—Mme. Jullienne Dejean continues her triumphs 
eat the opera here. La Fuvorite, Norma, Il Giuramento and 
I Lombardi have been here most successful operas. The pub- 
lic have never before expressed themselves so delighted with 
an artiste. The following anecdote extracted from the Diario 
of Barcelona of the 14th ult., will prove the estimation she 
is held in:—‘‘ Two days ago, Mme. Jullienne, the celebrated 
cantatrice, while walking near the harbour, visited par hasard, 
the American sloop of war, Levant, Captain L. M. Golds- 
borough. Within a few minutes of her arrival on board, 
Mme. Jullienne was recognized by the captain and officers of 
the ship, who the evening before had heard her sing in The 
Favorite, and in the fourth act of the Martyrs. In a moment 
she was made the object of one of those flattering and enthusi- 
astic demonstrations that the United States know so well how 
to offer to a great artiste. All the ship’s company assembled 
by beat of drum, and saluted her with cheers, and the captain 
invited the great artiste to a collation in the state cabin.” 


Nantes.-—(/rom our own Correspondent.)—Report says that 
Monsieur Guerin has tended his resignation as director of the 
Theatre. Whether such a statement be true or not I will not 
pretend to say; but with my knowledge of theatres I think 
the authorities will do well to reflect before they accept it, 
and rather make an addition to the present subvention to soften 
the difficulties with which he has hitherto had to contend. 
There are a certain class of people in this influential town of 
Nantes, who, perhaps, have never quitted their native town. 
These persons take upon themselves much more than is at 
times becoming, for they know as little about the direction of 
a theatre as the gold-headed cane they hold in their hands. 
They think it as easy to find artistes as to buy apples in a 
market-place. They know nothing of the caprice, the tempers 
and jealousies of the ladies and gentlemen of the profession; 
but if anything displeases them, down they are immediately 
on the director; and it has been told me that, on an occasion 
of this sort, Monsieur Guerin was induced to offer his resigna- 
tion, which however, I trust, for the sake of the good people 
of Nantes, may not be the case; but, with due deference to 
them, I cannot help laughing when I hear remarks which 
show, however learned they may be on other subjects, they 
are in total ignorance of les affaires du Theatre. Ligier has 
been giving some representations here. He played Richard 
the Third twice; but the third time it was advertised, the 
Préfet forbade it, as being too horrible. I have seen nothing 
like his acting in the part since the days of Kean. The 
powerful expression of his countenance was wonderful. He 
was ably supported by Mons. Roche and Mons. Ribes; the 
first played Hug Hawkins, and the second Roul de Fulkes. 
Mons. Roche is the leading actor of the establishment, and 
has been so for many years. He deserves the popularity he 
has gained, for everything he undertakes is carried out with 
an artistic skill that stamps him as a man of great capabilities 


jeune premier; he played with much spirit and energy, and, 
like Mons. Roche, was received with marked favour by the 
audience. Madame Derouct, as the Queen, showed great 
powers as a tragedienne, and from beginning to end her acting 
was marked by intensity of feeling. Afterwards the comic 
opera, La Pére Gaillard, with the charming music of Mons. 
Robert, and the following cast was given :— 

Le pére Gaillard, cabaretier 4 la chapelle 


Saint-Denis its ea ‘4 MM. Flachat. 


Le capitaine Horson Perron. 
Corbin, procureur ” aa ue Mauléon. 
Jacques, gargon de cabaret chez le pére 

Gaillard ... " sald ee és Karl. 
Lainez, puéte chansonnier Devaux. 
Le notaire .. 4 es Maire. 
Francine . ‘Mmes. Chambon. 
Pauline A. Flachat. 
Gervais Courcelles. 
Mme. Horson Fabert. 
Marotte Choinet. 


Although the part of Le pére Gaillard was written for a bass 
voice, it has been transposed to suit our excellent barytone, 
Mons. Flachat. His singing throughout was of a high order, 
and he was ably supported by Mdlle. Chambon, who was as 
artistic and brilliant in her execution as usual. It is to be 
hoped that this talented artiste will continue in the troupe, 
and not be snatched from us by some enterprising Paris direc- 
tor, always on the look-out for talent. Mons. Karl, the popu- 
lar comique, as Jacques, was at home in the part, as he always 
is in everything he undertakes. This gentleman has forsaken 
the field of Mars for the sock and buskin, being of noble 
family, and lately having finished his studies at St. Cyr, If 
he would have become as great a general as he is good as an 
actor, he has done wrong. La Jeine de Chypre has lately 
been given, with Flachat, Lavicre, and Mdlle. Chambon. It 
was favourably received; but, on remarking that Mdlle. 
Chambon did not sing with her accustomed spirit, I discovered 
that she and her sister had taken by turns to attend, day 
and night, a poor dying actor, without friends and in a more 
humble sphere than themselves; and that on following him to 
his last home she was struck with cold. It is not unusual to 
see the faults of artistes exposed; why not make known their 
amiable qualities ? 

Beruin.— (From a Correspundent.)—The journals of Ber- 
lin and Breslau are teeming with critical reports of the 
performances of the great basso, Formes, in Berlin—where he 
had not previously delighted the public with his powerful 
creations as a singer and actor, although the other capitals of 
Germany, besides London, Madrid, and Petersburgh, have had 
for many years opportunities of admiring him. Berlin, how- 
ever, has now been added to the battle-fields and triumphs of 
this great singer ; and the most sober, philosophical and critical 
public of Germany has carried its enthusiasm for Formes to a 
pitch almost unprecedented on the cold and sandy shores of 
the Spree. At any rate we are warranted to state that, from 
the time of the Jenny Lind furore down to the present wind- 
still days, no artist has made his appearance in the Prussian 
capital who has caused a sensation equal to that produced by 
Formes in Sarastro, Marcel, &c., and at several concerts of 
sacred music. Flodoardo Geyer, a distinguished composer, 
and one of the greatest musical authorities of Berlin, has ex- 
pressed himself to the following effect apropos of the Sarastro of 
Formes—‘‘ Surprised we see the real Sarastro, the literally 
speaking substantial Sarastro in every particular. The ex- 
terior appearance of an artist has rarely been, as it were, the 





and judgment. Mons. Ribes is the juvenile tragedian and 





absolute realisation of the part. Never did we behold a more 
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imposing image of priestly majesty intermingled with such a 
mysterious, and so to speak, cabalistic significancy. The 
dignity and power of the man, the sacredness of a holy pro- 
fession, are appropriately represented in Formes. Elaborate 
and yet full of artistic moderation the movements of 
Formes denote the true Prince of Virtue, and nothing is left 
to chance in the detail of the part, in its picturesque, plastic, 
and musical bearings. The shrewdest reflection is betokened 
inall—from the perfect delivery of every single note even to the 
simple management of the cloak. The Sarastro of Formes 
reaches the point of its artistic excellence in the magnificent 
prayer to Isis and Osiris, when he is so thoroughly penetrated 
with the sublimity of the situation, that his effect on the heart 
of his hearers becomes irresistible ; indeed, we do not recollect 
a more powerful effect being the result of a more simple artistic 
effort. The air, “ In diesen heiligen Hallen,” is certainly one 
of the most worn-out of musical pieces; but it never found a 
more legitimate and- efficient interpreter. The depth of 
this air has been, in the majority of cases, more perceived by 
the eye than by the ear, and we have seen singers who have 
thought to be able to make up for a deficiency in their low 
notes by mute and convulsive gestures. Formes, however, 
obtains an effect by a method peculiarly his own; and his bass 
notes gain power while his high notes acquire euphony. His 
performance, moreover, is a perfect justification of Mozart’s 
choice of his original key in E natural; and the harmonious 
effect of this, and of the B natural and C sharp, are wonderful. 
Below F sharp the voice of Formes has the most complete, 
and as it were ‘‘ saturated ” bass character, while it appears to 
cause him some effort to go beyond that height. This 
world-famed air, Formes was compelled to sing twice; and 
he sang it the second time with such a decided superiority 
and higher elevation of style, that the applause and enthu- 
siasm of the public brought him forward again to sing it for the 
third time, after which he was again called on the stage. If 
we compare this success with the simplicity of the task, we 
must confess that the stage has not for 2 long time been a 
witness of such an effect. The part of Sarastro has ceased 
for many many years to be of any importance in the hands of 
ordinary performers. Animated by the presence of such an 
artist, Frau Koster, as Queen of the Night, Frau Herrenburg- 
Tutzeck as Pamina, Herr Krause as Papageno, and above 
all Herr Theodore Formes, the talented brother of the basso, 
supported him worthily. The latter sang the E flat air of 
Tamino “ Dies Bildnissee ” with great warmth and purity. 
The outward appearance of the two brothers is somewhat 
dissimilar—the basso being a masculine concise figure of 
German strength and proportions, surpassing in size the more 
delicate frame of the tenore by half a head ; still the family 
likeness is unmistakable, and may the latter (the Tenor) come 
up in artistic height to the former, who may be truly pro- 
nounced to be what the ancients called a Vaimonios, or the 
artistic issue of some superior power. 


(To be continued.) 





MR. LUCAS’S MUSICAL EVENINGS. 


Mr. Lucas was one of the first, and remains one of the best, 
purveyors of classical chamber music for the greedy public of 
amateurs that now swarm to these concerts in all directions. 
His rooms, in Berner’s-street, are spacious and lofty, which 
enables him to invite his patrons to a pleasant “at home,” 
which is, to say the least of it, a convenience to him and a 
pleasure to them. It is, perhaps, necessary for us to remind 




















our readers that Mr. Lucas is a composer as well as a violon- 
cellist of distinguished merit, since, as he modestly refrains 
from introducing any of his own works at his concerts, this 
fact may have been forgotten. The programme of Mr. Lucas’s 
first meeting, on Wednesday evening, was first-rate. The 
gloomy and magnificent quartet of Beethoven (No. 11, in 
F minor), which Mendelssohn said was, with the “ Rasoum- 
offsky” in F, the most entirely Beethoven of all Beethoven’s 
music, was very finely played by MM. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, 
and Lucas. Equally good in another style was the execution 
of Mendelssohn’s E flat quartet (No. 5), one of his most gor- 
geous. inspirations, and comprising a scherzo in C minor asto- 
nishing even for Mendelssohn. Of Spohr’s pianoforte quintet, 
we can only say that the performance with Herr Pauer at the 
pianoforte, pleased as much as at Mr. Ella’s Winter Evenings. 
The stringed instrument parts were again substituted for the 
wind and MM. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and Lucas were the 
players. We prefer the ‘‘ wind” for all that. Haydn’s quartet, 
Op. 36, contrasted well with the Beethoven and the Men- 
delssohn, although belonging to an infinitely lower sphere in the 
realms of the imagination. Herr Pauer played, solo, the va- 
riations in E flat of Beethoven, the theme of which, as the 
Morning Post truly says, was first used in the ballet ‘of the 
Men of Prometheus (of which nothing but the spirited overture 
is now known) and subsequently in the prodigious finale to the 
prodigious roca symphony. ‘They are not difficult, but Herr 
Pauer played them well, and they sounded as brilliant as if 
they were ever so difficult. Such an interesting programme 
was highly creditable to Mr. Lucas, and the audience were 
specially gratified. ‘ 





THE HARMONIC UNION. 


Tue third performance of this new society came off on 
Monday evening at Exeter Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Benedict. The J/esstah was undertaken for the first time, 
and with a success that augurs well for the prosperity of the 
Harmonic Union. The oratorio, indeed, was executed admira- 
bly from beginning to end. 

The principal singers were, Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss E. 
Rowland, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lawler, 
and Mr. H. Phillips. The ladies were excellent, more 
especially Mrs. Sims Reeves, who really astonished us by 
the vigour and fire of her singing. Miss Dolby was in her 
finest voice, and warbied, if it were possible, more charmingly 
than ever. Sims Reeves never sang more magnificently. His 
grandest effect was produced in ‘Thou shalt break them,” 
in which, for power and purity of tone, he may be said to 
have rivalled even Braham. We never heard a more satis- 
factory performance of the first tenor part of the Messiah. 

Mr. Benedict is thoroughly at home in conducting sacred 
music. That he has deeply studied Handel, ig apparent. He 
took all the times of each piece faultlessly, and his marking 
was emphatic in the highest degree. 

The choruses, too, are entitled to no reserved praise. They 
worked zealously and sedulously, and the effect was com- 
mensurate with their zeal and their care. 

In brief—the performance of the Messiah on Monday night 
was a great triumph for the Harmonic Union. 





MR. SALAMAN’S CONCERT. 


Mr. Charles Salaman’s first Concert of Classical Pianoforte 
Music was given at the Beethoven Rooms, on Wednesda 
evening. The programme included Beethoven’s Sonata in a 
major (op. 80, No. 1. dedicated to the Emperor of Russia), 
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for pianoforte and violin (Messrs. Salaman and Blagrove); 
Steibelt’s sonata in E flat dedicated to Madame Buonaparte 
(Mr. Salaman, solo); Hummel’s trio Concertante in K, (dedi- 
cated to Cramer, op. 83), for pianoforte, violin and violoncello 
(Messrs. Salaman, Blagrove and Piatti); Beethoven’s Sonata 
Pathetique, in C minor, for pianoforte solo (Mr. Salaman); 
and Mendelssohn’s Duo Concertante, in B flat, for pianoforte 
and violoncello (Messrs. Salaman and Piatti). These were all 
well played by Mr. Salaman and his eminent coadjutors. The 
most interesting feature, however,was the Sonata of Steibelt, 
one of that once popular master’s capital works, and neverthe- 
less (unless at M. Billet’s concerts) seldom heard now, if 
indeed at all. Mr. Salaman played it admirably, and every 
amateur present was indebted to him for bringing it forward. 
Such works should not be allowed to sink into oblivion because 
modern taste differs from the taste of our fathers. Nor will 
they, while such lovers of their art as Mr. Salaman give 
chamber concerts. 

The vocal department of the programme was assigned to 
Miss Birch, who sang three pieces by Mr. Salaman—a new 
sonnet, ‘‘There’s not a fibre,” (the poetry by Mrs. Fanny 
Butler), two Italian Canzonets, ‘Sol tu sei,” and “ Placido 
Zeffiretto,”’ and an aria by Mozart, with distinguished success. 
Mr. Salaman’s songs are melodious, and the accompaniments 
are in the most classical and recherche style. Miss Birch tho- 
roughly understood and admirably expressed them. Mr. Sala- 
~e was his own accompanist. He might seek long for a 

etter, 





MR. JOHN BISHOP’S MESSIAH. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


_ Sir,—My attention having been called to a question put by you 
in your review of my new edition of Handel's Messiah, in respect 
to the inner parts of my accompaniment to the air, “ ‘Thou art 
gone up on high,” I take leave to answer it; and have to request 
that you will make the following reply as public as the question 
put. 

You ask, “ How, and on what authority” did the said inner parts 
find themselves in my vocal score? and unless your reviewer is 
prepared to admit his v-acquaintance with the fact that Handel 
has merely written pa: . for violin and bass to the air above men- 
tioned— which bass part is figured in the published scores of 
Arnold, Addison, and others—he can have had but one object in 
so framing his query, and that I choose not to dwell upon. 

From the figures, then, which are given under the bass notes, 
I reply, the inner parts of my accompaniment are drawn or de- 
duced ; but as every musician knows that these figures form only 
an ambiguous system of musical short-hand, and by no means 
point out either the exact progression of notes or the number of 
notes which the accompanist is to add to fill up the harmony, it 
necessarily follows that, when the coincidence is so scrupulously 
exact as is the case with the accompaniment in the Handel Society's 
edition and that given by me, the one must have been copied from 
the other. 

I shall only add that if you consider the figures an insufficient 
authority for an editor to fill up the chords by, added to his own 
knowledge of harmony, which, without such figures, would, in the 
case of a given melody and bass, inform him, in most instances, 
the particular chords on which the composition is founded, you 
must egnelly object to the Handel Society’s edition, and to every 
other edition with a pianoforte accompaniment yet published, both 
of the Messiah and of the other oratorios of Handel—-even to the 
valuable score of Israel in Egypt, edited by the late deeply 
lamented Mendelssohn, 

T an, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 


Feb. 17, 1853, JoHN BISHOP. 





ft 

Lo. Bishop speaks ex cathedrd, and in a tone which, in 
mild terms, may be styled peremptory and emphatic. Our 
reviewer, nevertheless, is not “ prepared to admit his unac- 
quaintance with the fact” alluded to, or, indeed, with any 
fact of which Mr. Bishop has a knowledge. Much less is he 
prepared to admit that his object in “framing his query” 
was not a good and proper one. If every gentleman who may 
have learned thorough bass thinks himself at liberty to fill up 
the harmonies indicated by Handel’s figures, that is no reason 
why he should place himself on a level with Mendelssohn. 
For our own parts we do not see the necessity of supplying 
what, in these instances, Handel has left unfinished. If, 
however, the necessity be admitted, the task should be 
entrusted to such men as Mozart and Mendelssohn, when they 
can be found, and not to such men as Mr. Bishop or Dr. Rim- 
bault, who, whatever the respectability of their station in the 
musical world, have certainly no authority to lay hands upon 
the scores of Handel. Mr. Bishop allows that the “filling 
up”? may be done in various manners, since he accuses Dr. 
Rimbault of appropriating his (Mr. Bishop’s manner). How 
much more modest, and how much more advisable, therefore, 
to leave the figures of Handel to be construed by performers 
in the best way they can, when meddling with them incurs 
the risk of putting in notes that Handel never intended. The 
truth is that the numerous editions of the J/essrah, and other 
great works, being all shop speculations, require a special 
editor for each, to make them property. We have no objection 
to this, but we are sure the editions of Mr. Bishop and Dr. 
Rimbault would be not less but more valuable without a 
note of editorial manufacture.—Ep. M. W.] 





Rebtews of Musitf. 


“ AtpHeus,” Ouverture pour le Piano 4 Quatre Mains.— 
“ ALLEGRO MAEsTOSO,” pour le Piano—Avec Accompagne- 


ment d’ Orchestra.—Composé par EMANUEL AGUILAR. Wessel 


and Co. 


The above compositions have been already described and 
praised in the Musical World. They were first introduced in 
public, last season, in the Hanover-square Rooms, where Mr. 
Aguilar gave what was properly styled a “grand” concert, since 
there was a grand orchestra to justify the title. Mr. Aguilar per- 
formed the pianoforte part in the Allegro Maestoso, in A major, 
himself, and its success was decided. Not Jess brilliant was the 
reception accorded to the overture in D, entitled Alpheus. Both 
pieces gain greatly on a closer acquaintance. ‘The Allegro 
Maestoso is an extended movement of elaborate character The 
pianoforte part is very brilliant, and extremely difficult. It is 
“ dove-tailed” with the orchestral (to use a queer epithet) in a 
very ingenious manner. The plan of the piece is clear and mas- 
terly. It is, moreover, an admirable study. The overture is a 
musical illustration of the myth of Alpheusand Arethusa. Shelley’s 
incomparable poem has, we think, been the origin of the inspira- 
tion; and Mr. Aguilar has not only attempied to describe— 

** Alpheus bold 
With his trident old,” 


but Arethusa, who 
= arose 

From her couch of snows, 

In the Acroceraunian mountains.” 
He has described both poetically—both well—both metaphysi- 
cally—both scientifically. He has comprehended his subject, and 
has brought his musical knowledge to bear upon it in a highly 
interesting manner. Of the instrumentation of the overture, 
Alpheus, we preserve a lively recollection. The present edition 
for two performers on the pianoforte, an excellent arrangement, by 
the author, and giving a good idea of the score, will make it gene- 
rally known, and, we are sure, generally popular, 
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“THE Pranist’s Practica, Guipe”—To develop from the Major 
and Minor Scales all the Principal Intervals and Chords, and 
Variations thereon; and to apply to daily exercises in Com- 
posing and Performing ; designed to advance the student simul- 
taneously in theoretical knowledge and in manual execution. 
By F. Wener, Organist at the Royal German Chapel, St. 
James’s Palace. Published for theJauthor -Cramer, Beale, and 
Co.; Wessel and Co.; Ewer and Co. 

We shall best serve the purpose of the author of this very use- 
ful and interesting treatise by quoting his own preparatory re- 
marks, issued in the form of a prospectus :— 

“Tats Work is intended to lead the Pupil to a substantial 
knowledge of the art of music, and to facilitate the application of 
that knowledge to composition, in examples through all the major 
and minor keys. 

In well understanding the single tones, scales, intervals, and 
chords in all their positions and inversions; in their relations, 
modifications, and combinations, the student will find the best 
assistance towards reading and playing any composition ; he will 
also gradually be able to trust his own judgment and feeling with 
regard to the right expression, and he will gain self-reliance in his 
musical pursuits. 

The reflecting and inventive faculties of the Pupil will here be 
employed and cultivated from the first, by which method the 
interest of the study will be heightened, and much time and trouble 
saved ; and the non-professional Student also, by continuing this 
discipline during the ordinary time allowed for the acquisition of 
the art, may be expected to read music fluently and to compose 
and extemporize to a greater or less extent ; just as the Student of 
a foreign language is expected, within a reasonable time, to read, 
write, and converse in that language, at least in simple sentences. 

As regards manual execution, the Student will have to perform 
on the piano-forte all his own exercises well, besides the compo- 
sitions of suitable difficulty in style and execution which he 
gradually learns to play, and at the same time to analyze and to 
understand in their niaterial and construction. 

The exercise of the Pupil’s pen will be particularly required, as 
it will not only impress the subject better on his mind and 
cultivate his understanding, but A a greatly increase his skill in 
reading music with readiness and accuracy. 

The figures of thorough-bass, as cuplovel in the development 
of the chords, in their simple successions, and in the themes, to 
indicate their nature in the shortest way, will at the same time 
initiate the Student in thorough-bass. 

During the temporary absence of the master, the progress of 
the learner will be secured by his continuing to write the exercises 
and compositions, under the guidance here given, and sending 
them to the teacher for correction.” 

All this is perfectly carried out in the work. Mr. Weber is an 
educated and well-informed musician. He has both practical, and 
theoretical kn@wledge, the gift of analysis, and above all‘ the 
perception of order. His work is comprehensive without being 
diffuse. Everything is in its proper place, and if the student be 
attentive and the master capable, the acquisition of “ theoretical 
knowledge and manual execution” can hardly fail to pro- 
gress simultaneously, and carry out the aim of Mr. Weber in com- 
piling his book, which is really as its title declares a “ practical ” 
(and we may add, a practicable) “ guide” ior the pianist. We re- 
commend it without hesitation. 


“Tae Srevra Wartz"—For the Pianoforte—Composed and 
Dedicated to THomas Brake, Esa.—By Camas. H. Compron 
Jullien and Co. 


A pleasing set of waltzes, in the style and form of Strauss, 
Lanner, Labitzky, &c., written with great fluency and correctness, 
with the advantage of tunes which, if not decidedly new, are 
pretty and taking. The arrangement is extremely easy, and even 
the bold progression in No, 2—where the composer goes from C 
to A flat, and crossing through A by means of an enharmonic 
modulation, changes the major third into the minor third, and 
eturns to C in the usual manner—is so clear and devoid of diffi- 
culty, that it will in no wise interfere with the adaptability of 
the set of waltzes to the majority of performers, 








Probtneial. 

Lerps.—Our anticipations with respect to Mr. John Parry's 

Entertainment were borne ont last night in the Music Hall, which, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, was nearly filled 
The expressions of gatisfaction were hearty and oft repeated, 
Mr. Parry is unrivalled in his way. Tis singing and playing are 
enough to render his entertainment attractive. But add to these, 
the amusing nature of the subjects he brings before his audience, 
and the variety by which he sustains the interest unabated. His 
burlesque of “The Singing Class” was inimitable, “ Ali Baba, or 
the Forty Thieves,” and Master Tommy’s “Little Exhibition, 
were both illustrated with very amusing sketches, A pleasanter 
evening could hardly have been enjoyed.—Leeds Intelligencer, Feb. 
12th. 
Huppersrieiy.—On Thursday evening last, Mr. Parry opened 
his portfolio in the Philosophical hall. The entertainment contains 
scraps and sketches for children of all ages ; a homogeneous melange 
of art, music (vocal and instrumental), anecdote, and incident. 
This entertainment differs from its predecessor, since there is no” 
appearance in “character,” Mr. Parry throws himself on the 
imagination of his audience for the realisation of the dramatts 
persone, It is, however, made the medium of introducing some 
admirable sketches illustrative of the adventures of “ Ali Baba, 
or the Forty Thieves,” Master Tommy Waggcet's visit to the 
Exhibition, and other incidents. The personages will be easily 
remembered as familiar friends. Of Mr. Parry’s humour, singing, 
and playing, we need not speak—he was himself, The audience 
manifested their pleasure by repeated bursts of Jaughter. Mr. 
Mellor, of Cross Church-street, had the management of the en- 
tertainment, which passed off in a satisfactory mauner.—Hudders - 
Jield Chronicle, Feb. 12th. 

Leicester.—(From our own Correspondent).—The divine art 
would appear to be in fhe ascendant inv this ancient borough, for, 
since the year commenced, there bas been a series of “ Concerts 
for the Veople,” inaugurated under the direction of Mr. H. 
Nicholson, two of which have been already given, a visit from the 
“great” Jullien with the elite of his unrivalled band has been paid, 
and the Annual Concert of Messrs. H. and A. Nicholson is 
announced for the 1st of March, with an array of talent, not often 
to be heard in @ Provincial ‘Tfown; the names include, Miss Rans- 
ford, Miss Thirlwall; the Quartet Association : Sainton, Cooper, 
Hill and Piatti, H. and A. Nicholson, and Mr. W. Cusins. The 
first Concert for the People took place on the 24th of Jan., for 
which the services of the Collins family, with A. C. Rowland as 
solo contra bassist were secured. The following week brought us 
the Distins with their Sax Horns, both concerts were well attended, 
and particularly by the class of people for whose especial gratifica- 
tion they have been projected. Jullien, as usual, had a bumper. 
There was not a vacant place in the spacious theatre. To record 
his triumphs were a thrice-told tale. Suffice it to say that, the 
morceauz from his new opera, Pietro il Grande, were received with 
immense applause, that the Soloists, Lavigne, Wuille, Koenig, the 
brothers Mollenhaeur, covered themselves with glory, and that all 
went off with more than usual eclat. 1 venture to predict the 
same success for our townsmen on Tuesday week ; for, indepen- 
dent of their artistic talent, their indefatigable exertions in catering 
for the amusement of the musical public entitle them to the thanks 
and support of all who value intellectual and rational entertain- 
ment. 

Tue City Haty Susscription Concerts.—The fifth of this 
series of concerts was given on Monday night last, before a 
numerous and fashionable audience. The vocalists on the occasion 
were the Misses Brougham, long favourably known to the concert 
frequenters in London as duet singers of varied and popular 
powers. In the various pieces in which they appeared, they gave 
great satisfaction, which was testified by repeated bursts of ap- 
plause. Kucken’s duet of “ The Swallows,” and Glover's spirited 
composition of “The Cousins,” displayed their voices to the great- 
est advantage ; while Miss J. Brougham, in “Sweet love, aside,” 
and Miss E. Brougham, in “I'll speak of thee,” in which she was 
encored, proved themselves, both by style and manner of singing, 

o be artists of the best school, Mr. Milne, the favourite Scotch 
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Vocalist, in his songs of “ Auld Robin Gray,” and “The Land o’ 
the Leal,” the latter of which was re-demanded, received that ap- 
plause to which he is so justly entitled, as perhaps the best 
existing exponent of our Scottish minstrels. The instru- 
mental portion consisted of the overture to La Gazza Ladra, Fra 
Diavolo, with a selection from Robert le Diable, which were ex- 
ceedingly well executed. A new violin solo was performed by 
Herr Van Heddeghem in such a manner as to prove him to be 
quite an adept in his art. Of Mr. Julian Adams we need not speak. 
His fame as an artist is already established, but on Monday 
evening he gave a concertina solo of a Tyrolean melody, which 
was in a great measure new, and elicited much applause. A new 
polka, “The Coral Cave,” by Wellington Guernsey, with some 
other light music, made up the other parts of the concert. We 
understand that on Monda next the committee intend giving a 
concert. monstre, assisted by the splendid band of the 82nd 
Regiment, at present quartered in our garrison. 

Juan Apams’ SaturDAY-Eventng Concerts.—The musical 
public of Glasgow are certainly much indebted to Mr. Julian 
Adams, for the energy he continues to display in catering for the 
Saturday-evening concerts. It will be observed that Miss Pearce, 
of London, and Mr. Milne, the Scottish vocalist, are engaged for 
Saturday evening; and this, with the other talent to be brought 
forward on the occasion, will, we should hope, ensure a bumper 
house. Mr. Milne is to introduce a new song, entitled “The 
Mother's Struggle,” written from the touching description of 
Eliza’s flight in ** Uncle Tom's Cabin,” to which we have no doubt 
he will do justice; and which, from the romantic incident on which 
it is founded, cannot fail to be interesting.-- Glasgow Constitutional, 
Feb. 15. 

GrEENOCK.—The (Cireenock Philharmonic Society gave its last 
concert of the season on Friday evening, February 18th; this 
series of performances has given the greatest {satisfaction to the 
amate.ars of Greenock, Paisley, and the neighbourhood ; the music 
performed and the artistes engaged, have been of the first quality, 
and through the exertions of T. Lamont, the indefatigable 
secretary, the season has been a most successful one. 


ON THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE BACH SOCIETY 
IN LEIPSIC. 
By G. A. Macrarren. 
(From the Musical Pubtishers’ Circular.) 


Jonann Sepastran Bacn died at Leipsic on the 28th of 
July, 1750. 

Descended from a long line of eminent musicians, and suc- 
ceeded by a numerous progeny, who, also as musicians, were 
not less distinguished in their respective circles, this very ex- 
traordinary man individualised himself no less among his own 
remarkable family, but placed himself upon a pre-eminence in 
the world equally unapproached and unapproachable, by his 
life-long labours in his art, the accumulated results of which, 
like a seed falling into the ground, passed at his death into 
the deep abyss of eternity, where, taking an imperishable 
root, their fruit is the universally-acknowledged and still 
growing reputation of the great musician, and the important 
and ceaseless influence of his peculiar genius upon the art. 

It is a singularity in the personal history of Bach, that his 
works appear to have, for the most part, been produced in the 
regular routine of his official duties as master of the choir of 
St. Thomas, in Leipsic, and not written for such occasions, or 
under such circumstances, as could draw to them any particu- 





lar attention, or excite in them any especial interest, and, con- 
sequently, but a very small minority of them were published | 
in his life-time, and it is, therefore, only now, when busy re- 
search is exploring the secret nooks in which idle indiffer- 
ence has for too long been sleeping, that the extent, and per- 
haps, the merit, of his labours can be for the first time 





estimated, 


It was projected in Germany to celebrate the first centenary 
of our composer’s death by an extensive and adequate per- 
formance of some of his music. A few of his warmest ad- 
mirers, whose names will be for ever dear to the world for this 
important service they have rendered to the art, conceived 
that to publish a complete edition of his works, including 
those very many, some of the most important that have ever 
appeared in print, would be a more estimable and a more last- 
ing tribute to the memory of the composer, and a more valuable 
service to the cause of music, than any performance, which is 
no more at the moment that it is, could render. 

The example of the late Handel Society, in London, fur- 
nished an admirable model for the plan upon which this inter- 
esting scheme might be carried out. A committee was formed, 
in which Mr. Moscheles, who, as one of the council of the 
Handel Society, and as the editor of one of their first produc- 
tions, was intimately acquainted with the principles and 
workings of this institution, was an active member. This 
committee organised the Bach Society, the objects of which 
would be fully detailed by the prospectus of the association 
from which it is imitated, with the substitution of the name 
of the great contrapuntist of Leipsic for that of the founder 
of the Oratorio. 

The plan of this society may be briefly explained. The 
cost of engraving, and the labour of correction, are the same 
whether for one copy of a work or for a thousand. The cost 
of paper and printing is, of course, in proportion to the number 
of copies. Thus it is evident that the larger the number of 
copies of any printed work, the smaller must be the average 
expense of each. The members of the Society subscribe an 
annual sum, the total amount of which is in each year invested 
by the Committee in the preparation and publication of such 
amount of matter as the fund enables them to issue, and each 
subscriber is entitled to a copy of the whole. Thus it is evi- 
dent that the larger be the number of members, the greater 
amount of music will each member reccive for his annual 
subscription. With the means this subscription places at 
their disposal, the Committee pledge themselves to produce a 
complete edition of all the works of Bach; comprising vocal 
compositions, with and without accompaniment, and instru- 
mental compositions for the organ, for the harpsichord, for 
other instfuments, and for the orchestra. They undertake to 
issue no works that cannot be proved upon unmistakeable 
evidence to be the compositions of the master; and they bind 
themselves to give these in the greatest possible integrity, either 
upon the authority of the author’s manuscripts, or, in the 
impracticability of reference to these, of such copies as are 
known to be reliable, without admitting any modification of, 
or addition to, or taking away from what such authority fur- 
nishes, upon the arbitrary speculation of the editor. The 
same care is to be spent upon the mechanical, as upon the 
artistic department of the undertaking ; and everything that 
canbe accomplished, is to be done, to render the work a worthy 
monument of the master,—a debt of honour that is due from 
the German nation to the memory of one of ifs greatest artists. 

The Bach Society was established in 1850. The Committee 
of Direction: consists of Messrs. M. Hauptmann, O. Jahn, 
Breitkopf Hartel, C. F. Becker, and J. Moscheles.* A year 
and three quarters elapsed, and on the 31st of March, 1852, 
the first part of this interesting enterprise was issued to the 


* May it be in any degree attributable to the exactions of their 
time and attention made by their duties in this committee, that two 
of its members, who are also on the committee for the production 
of Mendelssohn’s Posthumous Works, have been unable to 
accelerate that invaluable and most interesting publication ? 
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world. Sufficient reasons, such as the difficulties of prelimi- 
nary arrangements, of obtaining access to original manuscripts, 
and other satisfactory authorities, and of many other obstacles 
(such as must stand upon the threshold of every important 
undertaking), are given for the tardiness of the first produc- 
tion, and the two hundred and eighty-three subscribers of 
five dollars each, are supplied with a most beautifully printed 
volume of three hundred and three pages of music, with a 
page of autograph, and a splendid steel-engraved . portrait of 
the composer, an amount of value for their money that every 
one who is acquainted with the expenses of musical publica- 
tion, must know to be perfectly prodigious. 

The fate of the Handel Society suggests that, difficult as it 
may be to begin such an undertaking, to sustain it is a far 
greater difficulty. Such as wish cordially to the new asso- 
ciation—and these must be all those who are interested in our 
art and its progress—will hope for it a firmer fortune, and 
they will do the best to promote this, and to ensure the fulfil- 
ment of the purpose of the Bach Society, if they disregard the 
promise of a complete edition of the voluminous produc- 
tions of the master, and consider that each separate 
work that will be issued is complete in itself, and not to be 
obtained, perhaps, in any form, certainly not in the perfect 
form in which it is here »presented, through any other 
medium ; who wait for the completion of a many years’ labour 
before they will invest their interest in it, weigh as a hin- 
derance upon its commencement that is almost insuperable. 

The volume contains ten Church Cantatas, each appro- 
priated to some particular occasion, and it is edited by Mr. 
Hauptmann, who holds the office that was filled by Bach for 
seven-and-twenty years in the school and church of St. Thomas 
at Leipsic, and it is the contents of this that I shall endeavour 
to describe in the present article. 

Bach is at present a mystery in England. The forty-eight 
Preludes and Fugues, the Art of Fugue, and a few of the 
Pedal Fugues, have been for some fifty years the emulation 
of organists and the wonder of harmonists. Some violin 
solos have been made interesting by the performance of Messrs. 
Joachim and Molique, and still more so by the addition of a 
pianoforte accompaniment to some by Mendelssohn, to 
others by Mr. Molique. ‘The triple Concerto, or, I believe, a 
compilation from two different works of the same character, has 
been rendered famous by Mendelssohn’s remarkable extempore 
cadence. Other works have been made known to a limited circle 
by the performances of the Bach Society of London. Beyond this, 
we know,that Mendelssohn reverenced him; that all the world 
acknowledges his excellence,—it is not so certain that all the 
world understands what all thé world acknowledges ;—that 
he is said to have written much more than any one ever heard ; 
that his music is remarkable for the profundity of its contra- 
puntal elaboration, for the ceaselessness of its continuity, for 
the strictness of its part-writing, for the occasional most 
modern and wonderfully beautiful application of some of the 
extremest chromatic harmonics, for the intolerable harshness 
of some of its profressions of passing notes, for the frequency 
of its false relations, for the absence of rhythm, and for the 
abundant employment of the ancient Corales, or hymn tunes, 
of the Lutheran Church, as themes for the various exercise of 
his powers; that the founder of his house was a Hungarian 
miller and baker; that he commenced the study of his art at 
seven years of age; that he defeated Marschan, a cclebrated 
French organist, in a trial upon their instruments; that 
Frederick the Great dismissed a court to receive the first visit 
of the notable contrapuntist at Potsdam, wrote him the subject 
for a Fugue, which he improvised ; that he wrote a Fugue upon 


children, sons and daughters. Knowing all this, we must still 
admit that Bach is at present a mystery in England—a mystery 
which the publications of the Bach Society in Leipsic will 
enable us to solve; and we owe it to the world-wide renown 
of the master, we owe it to the art in which it is to be supposed 
that we—the reader no less than the writer of these remarks 
—are all interested; we owe it to ourselves, and we owe it 
to Mendelssohn’s reverence, to make, or to attempt the solu- 
tion. 

These ten Church Cantatas all end with a Corale, and all, 
with the exception of the sixth, commence with a Chorus in 
which the concluding Corale is made the theme of extensive 
elaboration. In the fourth a Corale of Luther is carried 
through the whole, each of seven verses of the words, pre- 
senting the same theme with a different variety of treatment. 
The words of all the Cantatas are taken from ancient Protes- 
tant hymns; wherever the tunes of these hymns are intro- 
duced, either singly or elaborately, the primitive text is em- 
ployed, but wherever the music is entirely original, as in the 
intervening Recitatives and Arias, the text is greatly modified, 
following the purport of the original, but varying from it 
almost wholly in expression. 

There exists no record of the particular occasion for which 
any of these were written, nor of the date at which any were 
composed. Besides the original scores, the editor has had the 








the four letters of his own name; and that he had twenty 


advantage of the separate vocal and instrumental parts, con- 
taining Bach’s autograph corrections, as corroborative autho- 
ricy, and these last are especially valuable, as containing marks 
of expression and directions of tempo that are not in the 
scores ; in particular there are two organ parts (the one trans- 
posed a tone below the score, because the organ of the church 
for which it was copied was tuned a whole tone above the 
pitch of that in the church for which the Cantatas were com- 
posed), in which, only, the figuring of the bass, and this in 
the composer’s hand-writing, is to be found. It is remarkable 
that there exist but single copies of the string instruments and 
of the choral parts, in which latter the vocal solos are also 
written, from which we may infer that the band and chorus 
by which these works were performed were extremely scanty ; 
and a further evidence of this is a formal application of Bach, 
which is preserved as a document in the archives of the town 
for the improvement of the bad condition of his choir. 


(To be continued.) 





Kl tscellaneous. 


M. Emite Prupent, having visited in succession the principal 
cities of France, has returned to Paris. He was to give a concert, 
last night, at the Theatre Italien. M. Prudent is expected in 
London in a few days. 

Lorp Bstrast—only son of the Marquis of Donegal—known to 
the musical world as a distinguished amateur composer, and 
player on the violoncello, died recently of consumption, at Naples, 
in the 26th year of his age. 

M. CoomsBer, composer of the “ Prelude and Fugue,” recently 
reviewed in the Musical World, is a pupil of Mr. Lovell Phillipes. 

Miss Spsan Gopparp,* whose debut as a pianiste of no 
ordinary pretensions, we noticed last year at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, gave, on Friday week, a Soiree Musicale at the Beethoven 
Rooms, which was numerously attended. The selection was 
chiefly, in compliment to the fair beneficiare, for the piano: and 
the performance did ample justice to the talent of this young and 
deserving aspirant for musical fame. Her instructor (Mr. Aspull), 


* To satisfy the curiosity of a number of our correspondents, we beg * 


to state that Miss Susan Goddard is no relation to Miss Arabella 
Goddard, 
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may well be proud of his pupil. The “ Mozart” duet was admirably 
played with Mr. Benedict, and equally was the “Kreutzer” duet with 
Herr Jansa. It was the gem of the evening. Herr Jansa has a 
widely spread reputation for his Reethoven-playing, and in this his 
pure tone was highly conspicitous, which not even the most wild 
and impassioned passages could rob of its sweetness and purity. 
His style, at once masterly and full of tact, was apparent in all 
that he did, and that it was duly appreciated became evident by 
the great and genuine applause received on its conclusion. 

The “Lucia” fantasia of Prudent, served to display the style 
of modern composition, as well as the mechanical excellence 
requisite for its development. In this we must class the strange 
and somewhat grotesque “ Bamboula,” by Gottschalk. Variety of 
touch, force, and agility, were not wanting; while facility and 
tone were obvious in Miss Susan Goddard’s performance of this 
piece—although at present it is in many places beyond the reach 
of the interesting young pianist. 

Madame Weiss, Miss Fanny Huddart, and the De Becher family, 
sang several songs, duets, and trios, with great skill and effect, 
contributing to the interest of the soirée. 

Mr. Harry Lee Carrer will shortly return to London from 
Boulogne-sur- Mer, being about to present the British public with 
a new entertainment, entitled Zhe Two Lands of Gold. The 
subject is good, and offers a large field to the speculator+ of 
popular amusements, of which we have no doubt Mr. Harry Lee 
Carter will avail himself, with his usual tact and readiness, 

A New Musiciran.—M. Paraval, a French violinist, was 
playing in the streets of Dundee. His performances attracted the 
attention of several gentlemen of musical standing in the town, 
who have taken him in hand, and he is to appear at a concert 
shortly. He is spoken of by the local press as equal, or nearly so, 
to Sivori.—South- Eastern Gazette. 

Leopciy any Morttz Ganz, oF Bertin.—These accomplished 
performers on the violin and violoncello, will visit London early 
in April, and remain during the season. The brothers Ganz are 
celebrated in Berlin for their style of playing duets for violin and 
violoncello, which from their constantly playing together, they have 
brought to a high degree of perfection. 

Quarrrer Concerts.—Crospy Hatut.—The third of Mr. 
Dando’s series of six took place on Monday. The additional 
engagements were Mr. Rea, (pianoforte) and Miss Messent. The 
programme contained two novelties: a Pianoforte quintett of 
Spohr, and a sonata of Hummel, the first performance in this 
country. We were laggards both in coming and going on this 
occasion, not reachingthe Hall until after Miss Messent’s first song, 
and leaving Hummel’s sonata behind us. Spohr’s quintett, an- 
nounced as the “grand one in D minor,” is for pianoforte, two 
violins, viola, and violoncello. The subject and melodial 
phraseology of the opening allegro, contain nothing very beautiful 
or striking: the author has relied chiefly on his extraordinary 
resources in karmony and combination, which, though they may 
stimulate the ear and excite surprise, leave but little impression on 
the imagination or passions. ‘The opening allegro begins like an 

bligato for the pianoforte, which, had it been preserved through- 
out the movemenit, would have simplified and improved the design. 
As it is, the effect is, on the whole, heavy and unsatisfactory. The 
Scherzo, in rapid triplets, is quaint and pungent in the subject, and 
emits some fiery sparks in its progress, but where is the airy and 
effortless grace—the transparent clearness and brilliancy of 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, who have fairly spoiled the ear for 
scherzos? The Adagio at once fixed the languid and wavering 
attention of thej audience. This movement (in A major) is 
written on a melqdious subject, and possesses much of the volup- 
tuous grace characteristic of the author. Since the time of Mozart, 
par excellence, tlfe voluptuary of the art, there has heen no one 
with a better claim to the title than Spohr, who has here adopted 
the opinion of the poet, that beauty, 


“when unadorned is adorned the most ;”’ 
And has pursued his theme with an impulsive simplicity worthy 
of it. To this adagio, the finale (a vivace in D major), forms a 
brilliant and fitting pendant. Like the foregoing movement, it has 
a charming subject, varied and developed witha grace and vivacity 








which brought the quintett to a close amidst very general applause. 
Beethoven’s trio for violin, viola, and violoncello, which commenced 
the second act, seems to have been written as a sort of match 
against time. It consists of six movements, and is upwards of 
three quarters of an hour long. ‘To strike musical fire enough from 
three stringed instruments to keep alive attention for nearly an 
hour, is a feat that nobody but a great man should attempt, and 
even with Beethoven for a performer, the bettors upon time will 
sometimes turn out to be the winners. The trio was played with 
the utmost precision and delicacy, by Messrs. Dando, Hill, and 
Lucas. After Osborne's song “1 wandered by the brook side,” 
had been very nicely sung by Miss Messent, we left. The next 
concert will be on the 28th. 

Mabie. Krintrz.—This charming and highly gifted pianiste 
has returned from a continental trip to Brighton, to resume her 
numerous professional engagements. Madlle. Krinitz is not 
only a pianiste of premiére force but an excellent musician, who 
reads from an orchestra score with as much ease as she would a 
piano fantasia; we heard, moreover, part of a vocal mass and a 
pianoforte sonata, which deserve the highest praise. We hope the 
“ Brightonians” will not be too selfish and let us have this 
favourite artiste on a visit for the forthcoming Metropolitan season. 

Stenok Borresint, the giant contra-basso in every sense, has 
arrived in London. 

S1vorr will arrive in a week. 

Herr Formers met with a sad accident at Hamburgh, whilst 
performing Marcel, in the Hugenots, he fell through a trap-door, 
and hurt himself so severely that the Opera was discontinued. 

Cavenpisn Cortece.--On Wednesday last, Mr. Maefarren 
delivered a most interesting introductory lecture on Harmony, 
at this Institution, to a crowded audience; to extol the masterly, 
clear manner in which he treats the subject would be superfluous, 
as every one knows that, and he who does not, ought to know it; 
in fact, it would be a boon to the professors of music if Mr. 
Macfarren coull be persuaded to give a series of lectures on 
Harmony for them; we are sure he would find a large audience. 

LinppaintNeER is to leave Stutgart on the Ist of March, on his 
way to London, to conduct the New Philharmonic Society. 

Istineton Literary Institution, WeELiincton Street.— 
On Monday the 14th inst., the managers of this excellent society 
afforded their members an opportunity of hearing Glees and 
Madrigals performed in the effective manner for which “ The 
English Glee and Madrigal Union,” (Miss Dolby, Miss E. Birch, 
Mr. Francis, Mr. Land, and Mr. Frank Bodda), is so justly 
celebrated. For more than a week previous to the concert, not a 
ticket was to be obtained, and the spacious lecture theatre was filled 
to overflowing long before the hour of commencing. Nothing 
could exceed the delight of the audience, and at the conclusion of 
the performance the President of the Iustitution publicly thanked 
the vocalists in the name of the committee and the audience for 
the pleasure afforded. Mr. Land conducted the concert. 


Mr. Woop anp THE Concert Party ARRESTED BY THE 
Sxow.—Beyond Laurencekirk, the storm has been so severe, that 
all the trains for Aberdeen yesterday were unable to proceed much 
further north than Fordoun, where the snow had accumulated in 
many places to the depth of five or six feet ; and, notwithstanding 
every exertion on the part of the railway officials, it was found im- 
possible to keep the communication opeu. The only train that 
was able to pass along the line was the 6.15 from Aberdeen. In 
the morning an attempt was made to clear the rails with the snow- 
plough, but, on doing so, the engine ran off the rail. The 12.15 
train from Edinburgh arrived at Laurencekirk about six o'clock. 
It was then snowing heavily, accompanied by a blinding drift. The 
station-master imparted to the passengers the disagreable infor- 
mation that it was not possible for the train to reach Aberdeen, as 
the cutting for several miles beyond Fordoun was completely 
blocked up and impassable. On hearing this, one portion of the 
passengers insisted on the xttempt being made to carry them on 
at all hazards. Mr. Wood, on the other hand, recolleéting his 
former experience with Madame Sontag in the same locality, re- 
solved not to expose Madame Pleyel, Madame Fiorentini, and the 
rest of the party to any such risk, but rather to remove them from 
the carriages with all convenient speed, as long as they were in 
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a place of safety. ‘This having been done, the train proceeded 
slowly on its way, with the certainty of being brought to a stand- 
still about three miles farther on. Mr. Wood-and the party were 
then provided with an engine and carriage, which took them back 
to the Guthrie station in time for the last train to Dundee. We 
are happy to say that all arrived here last night in safety, and we 
hope -to welcome Madame Pleyel, Madame Fiorentini, Miss 
Alleyne, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Mori, with a bumper house this 
evening. (Dundee Advertiser, Feb. 18.) 


Mr. Perry's Concert,—This took place at the Music Hall, 
Store Street, on ‘Tuesday Evening. We ure prevented from speak- 
ing as we wished of Handel’s forgotten Oratorio,—‘* The ‘Triumph 
or Time and Truth,” as we did not reach the Hall, until an 
hour after the concert began. Mr. Perry committed an oversight 
in not announcing in his large bills the hour of commencing 
(7 o’clock) ; consequently nobody knew the time of commencing 
until they got to the rooms. ‘This Oratorio, which was writ- 
ten in the year 1751, has not, we are told, been performed 
during the present century. The story is allegorical.— Time 
and Counsel,” (Mr. Bodda and Miss Dolby), have a concest 
for supremacy with “ Beauty and Pleasure,” (Miss Messent and 
Mr. Benson), aided by “ Deceit,” (Miss Chambers.) After sundry 
stern warnings from “ Time,” and mild remonstrances from “ Coun- 
sel,” “Beauty” is converted, and deserts her old companions 
‘* Pleasure ” and “ Deceit,” who retire to the shades. The alle- 
gory is not without interest or dramatic capability, but the utter 
vapidity of the verses, has thrown the task of fecundity entirely on 
Handel. Hence, possibly, it is that the work is overlaid with heavy 
and monotonous recitation ; but it is interspersed with many charm- 
ing songs and choruses. ‘The latter, in particular, have the 
breadth of design and treatment which never failed Handel in his 
choral music. The florid, martial air, by “ Beauty,” “Come O 
Time,” is very spirited and exhilarating, and was delivered with 
characteristic vitality by Miss Mexsent. The song which comes 
after it, ‘“‘ Mortals think that time is sleeping,” is a gentle remon- 
strance addressed by “Counsel” to “ Beauty,” the instrumental 
obligato giving to it a graceful vivacity, which, from the lips of 
Miss Dolby, ensured the song a loud and unanimous encore. But 
the finest piece of impassioned writing in the work, is the burst of 
gloom and despondency uttered by “ Pleasure,” on his defeat. The 
song begins with a short melodious andante in G major; but it is in 
the long movement which follows in the relative minor, that the 
author’s genius appears in all its strength of dramatic painting. 
The song of “ Beauty,” which follows is of an opposite kind. It 
has a very sweet and melodious subject, but somewhat disappoints 
expectation in the sequel ; nor would it have won the encore that 
it obtained, but for the really charming singing of Miss Messent. 
The public awards Mr. Perry thanks for the revival of this work, 
which will, no doubt, become an object of inquiry, if not of per- 
manent interest. The Oratorio, which only occupicd a single act, 
was followed by a new Cantata by Mr. Perry, who, by availing him- 
self to the utmost, of his long experience of the orchestra and choir, 
and carefully keeping within his resources, has produced a highly 
pleasing and effective choral cantata, occupying not more than a 
quarter-of an-hour‘or twenty minutes. From the satisfactory and 
flattering reception of the work, we shall expect to hear of it again. 
The second part commenced with Mr. Perry’s pretty overture to 
“The Fallot Jerusalem.” The other popularities were Miss Dolby, 
in a Scotch Jacobite song, loudly encored. Mr. Bodda, in Tully’s 
song, “ Katty Moyle,” also encored : and Miss St. Cass, a preco- 
cious young syren, of eleven years, pupil of Mr. Perry, who has a 
voice possessing the power and mellowness of full maturity, and 
vocalizes with the most startling ease and self-possession. She was 
encored in a song of Mr. Perry's; and afterwards sang “The sol- 
dier tired” with the same ready fluency. ‘The hall was quite full. 


ConceRT AT THE OxyMpic THEATRE.—On Wednesday even- 
ing, after the performance of Life in Australia for the benefit of 
Mr. E. Chatterton, the box-keeper, a concert was given under the 
direction of Herr Anschuez. The vocalists were Misses Poole, 
Rose Braham, Morrison, Lizzy Stuart, Holbut, and Messrs. 
Leffler, George Tedder, J. Williams, and Mr. W. G. Mott. 
There were several instrumentalists. Of the singing, we may 
point to, as worthy of special remark, Mr. George Tedder’s “I 








love her, though her heart be blighted,” by Alleroft, and “ The 
Death of Nelson.” both admirably rendered; Miss Poole’s “ By 
the Sad Sea Waves” (encored) ; and Miss Rose Braham's ‘* Happy 
Days and Happy Nights.” The concert afforded great satisfac- 
tion. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Conrnesronpent inquires at what time Peter Wamfley, or 
Wamsley, had a music store in Londcn. His store, he tells us, 
wasat the sign of the Harp and Hautboy, Piccadilly. Can any ot 
our readers supply the desired information ? A Correspondent also 
wishes to know whether Covent Garden is in the city or out of it. 
Out of it, certainly; the city being at the other end of ‘Temple 
Bar. 

J.J. J. Prymovtu.—We regret that we have no proposition to 

| make 6n the subject of his letter. 

S. B., Runney.—The paper never reached us. 

| M. Giovannt Watxer.—We shall be glad to receive the songs or 

duets, which our correspondent states having forwarded to us, 

but which have not yet come to hand. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 
T. J., Newcastle-on-Tyne. J. T. C., Keighley. 


PAROCHIAL PSALRODY. 


COLLECTION of Ancient and Modern Tunes to the Psalms 
“ and Hymns; also favourite Kesvonses :o the Commandmen's, and Single and 
Double Chants, with directions for Chanting, by J. GOSS, Organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Price 5s 
The PIANOFORTE STUDENT'S CATECHISM, New Edition, Is. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent street, and at their Branch Lstablishment 
167, North-street, Brighton. 


NEW HARMONIUM TUTOR FOR SACRED MUSIC. 


RY Dr. E. F. RIMBAULT. Price 5s.—The increasing popu- 
3 larity of this beautiful instrument, the Harmonium, has induced Messrs. 
Chappel to pblish an Ins‘ruction Book, by which the amateur may learn, without 
the aid of a master, to perform a var ety of firstclass organ music. The instrument is 
peculiarly adapted for small churches or chapels, or fer domestic use on the Sabbath. 
The present tutor, containing a careful selection from the works of Handel, Bach, 
Mozart, Haydo, Rinck, Mendelssohn, &c., is strongly recommended to the public as 
the only one extant adapted exclusively for sacred purposes. A large stock of the 
best Harmoniums at prices varying from 10 to 15 guineas. A List, with tul) descrip- 
tions, will be sent free on application to Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street, 


W 
Spray,”’ pric 3s. Also, ‘*The Sunbeam,” by G. A. Osborne, prive 3s. 


S: coud Edition of his most popular piece, entitled ‘* Evening Dew,” 3s, 
Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 




















ATER SPRAY. By LINDSAY SLOPER. - Just published, 
Mr. Sloper’s favourite Morceau de S.lon, for the pranoforte, en itled “* W coved 
And the 


NEVER FAILING REMEDY. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


NERTAIN Remedy for Scorbutic Humours, and an astonishing 
Cure of an old Lady,Seventy years of Age, of a Bad Leg. Copy of a letter 
from Messrs. Walker and Co., Chemists, Bath. To Professor Holloway, dear Sir, 
Aiong che numerous cures effected by the use of your valuable med'cines in this 
neighbourhood, we may mention that of an old lady living in the village of Preston, 
about five miles trom this city. She had ulcerated wounds in her leg tor many years 
and lately they increased to such an alarming extent as to defy all the usual re- 
medies; her health rapidly giving way under the suffermmg she endured. In this 
distressing condition she had recourse to your Ointment and Pills, and by the assist~ 
ence of her friends, was enabled to persevere in their use, until she received a 
perfect cure. We have ourselves been greatly astonished at the effect on 80 old a 
person, she being above 70 years of age. Weshall be happy to satisfy any enquiries 
as to the authenticity of this really wonderful case, either personally or by letter. 

A private in the Bath Police Foree, also, has been perfectly cured of an old scor- 
butic affection in the face, after all other means had failed. He states that it is 
entirely by the use of your Ointment, and speaks loudly in its praise. 

e remain, dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 

April 6th, 1852. Signed) WALKER & Co, 
The Pills shou!d be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the followingcases 
Bad Legs Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbago Scurvy 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore heads 
Burns Chilblains Flephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Punions Chapped Lends Fistulas Scalds Ulec rs 
Lite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 

tocs aud Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Scro-threats Yaws 

Viies ings Skin-diseases 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hi lloway, 244, Strand, (near Temple 
Bar,) London; and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots at Is. 1gd., 2s, £d., 4s, 6d., lls., 228., and 33s, 
each, There is a considera le saving by taliing the larger sizes, 

W.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot, 














JUST PUBLISHED—SELECT SONGS AND PIANO-FORTE PIECES FROM 


JULLIEN’S GRAND OPERA, 





“PIETRO IL GRANDE.” 


a “Grand Opera” from the hand of M. Juti1en was to be desired and to be expected. We now have it in a form that does not disappoint us; and self-interest, in 
.ooking to the future, as well as gratitude in looking to the past, might alone induce the English public to help forward, with their hearty countenance, a man of 


who is advancing earnestly into his proper sphere.—Britnunnia, 21st August, 1852. 





GWoral Music. 


Poetry, 





LAMENTO. 
eakh | aud 4 
Gry fatto e rete ee 
v * — ww i. 


my pray’r! Spare, ob, spare one 


andantino 








for - lorn, 


Oh! Heav'u! hear my pray’r, hear 







O Heav’n! hear my prayer! 
Spare, oh! spare 
One forlorn, 
Left to mourn, 
With no heart her woes to share! 
Ah, me! Far from home 
Forced to roam, 
Hope on earth 


None have I, 
Save to lay me down and diet 
Once hope was shining o’er me, 
And pleasure smiled before me, 
Each day did joy restore me, 
And life flow’d gently by! 
But hope now hath flown, 
And life’s last light is gone! 





ROMANZINA. 


amoroso 








Leave me not, leave me not, 
Without one kind look or sigh! 
Thou, my star and treasure only! 
Wanting thee, my life were lonely 

Leave me not, leave me not, 
Or leave me here to die! 


r 


O stay! O stay !—Onc moment stay! 
Perhaps this hand I press 
In death's cold grasp may soon remain ! 
Those eyes no more may bless 
My soul with light again! 
Leave me not! leave me not! 












seezes 


Beloved Zaardam, 
Fair smiling home! 
Whence peace and joy 


Leave me not! leave me not, with-out one kind word or sigh! 
andantino MARITIME MELODY. 
He ~ ‘hs The heav’n unites 


With earth and sea, 
A Paradise 
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Fare - well, Fare----- well, thou humble cot- 


Farewell, farewell, thou humble cot, 

‘These hands with pride have toil’d to raise! 
On earth to me, what other spot 

Can lend theckarm of tranquil days? 


s ‘ t Ne’er seek to roam! To make of thee! 
Be -sovea Zant--++ dam! fair smi-- ling home! whence peace and joy 
andante SCENA. 


Beneath thy roof no fears I knew, 

Nor anxious thoughts with me did dwell ; 
We part—this heart remains with you, 

My humble cot, farewell, farewell! 





ROMANZA. 


nobile 


Dee ez 
ae 


Oh, kearbe-loved master, hear! 


















r 


Thefriend wholong has serv’d thee well, 


Oh! hear beloved master, hear 

The friend who long hath served the well. 
Unto his words, oh! turn thine ear, 

Nor against his fervent prayer rebel. 


-_ 


Awake from this hour's fatal dream ; 
The voice of an empire obey! 

The light of her glory beseem, 
And turn not from her hopes away! 






























uv ~ 
Sons of Russland fam'd in story, Firm of heart, sincere, un---- changing, 


Honour’s star still shines before you! 


endante ARIA. ~~ ent Catherine, I know not where to seek thee; Their Emperor hopeless pines. 
a —_—= In vain on thee I call! An Emperor !—Yet, ah! why? 
— Fe The guests in crowds assemble, If ¥ alone must sigh 
b- 1S baal thal And gladuess reigns around. And dream of joys no more! 
H H Yet mid the gay and glittering throng ee 
ev } ! Yes, thou’rt gone, and gone for ever! 
Ves, thou’rt gone, aud gone for 

martiale NATIONAL HYMN. 
2 i Sons of Russland famed in story ! ‘eal and patriot love that souls make strong 
wa 4 _f_»-= Firm of heart, sineere, unchanging, Peace and freedom for your cause have won! 
-F- — Ne’er from truth or valour ranging, While high gallant deeds all nation’s own, 


Sha"\ fame resound your power and glory! 



































allegro COSSACK WAR SONG. 
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With ruthless hand we strike the foe! 

Our home is on the battie plain, 

Where groans arise ’mid heaps of slain! 
Death tu all—no mercy show! 
When the cannon roars around, 
And deep thunders shake the ground, 
Thro’ the flame and smoke we ride 
Dealing death on every side! 


And should some trembling wretch, 
With lifted hand, for pity pray, 
And plead for wives and babes, 
Left sad and lonely, far away; 
Shall we, to softness mov’d, our ma. 
shame? 
No, * s!— 





tustrumental Music, 


Optuions of the Prens. 





QUADRILLE. 


From the TIMES. 


_M. JurLren’s new opera, Pietro il Grande, was represented for the third time on Saturday night. The 
music improves on cioser acquaintance---a strong testimony in its favor. Instead of three encores there were 
sour, on both occasions; and on both the audiente remained till the end. There is, to speak faithfully, much to 
admire in Pietro it Grande. Inthe first act, the choruses of sailors and vivandieres, the madrigal, the scena of 
Peter, and the Muscuvite hymn: in the second, the banquet scene, including Menzikoff’s drinking song, and 
Rossomak's Cossack war-song, the quartet, duet for Catherine and Peter, and septet ; in the third, Catherine’s 
prayer, Letort’s romance, with douhle-bass obligato, and the dramatic scene for ka @ the pi ; 
these, with the waltz and Hoilondaise (act 1), and the mazurka (act 3), are fair proofs of M. vilien’s talent as a 
dramatic composer. That the opera, having so many good things to recommend it, will be: we a favorite with 
the public, can hardly, we think, be doubted. 


From the EXAMINER. 


Our space compels us to give but a brief account of the details, and we must content ourselves with merely 
mentioning the chief musical features. The chorus of the virandieres of the doc behind the scenes, is 
extremely pleasing ; and Madile. Anna Zerr’s opening cavatina, ** O mio gentil,’’ is gracefully wr tten, and the 
variations written ior a voir d’exception, light and sparkling. A madrigal, *‘In sen dell’ amis‘s,” was re- 
demanded, and atter it comes the great feature of the opera, a hymna, * Di Muscovia letti figli,” founded on a 
Russian melody, which was sung by Signor Tamberlik and the chorus. ‘This, also, was most uvanimously 
enéored. In the ineidental ballet, Jullien has introduced a waltz which eclipses all his former Terpsichorean 


















































productions. 
From the LITERARY GAZETTE. 


M. Jutuiey's Fietro it Grande was at length brought out at the Royal Italian Opera on Tuesday, the delay 
Sa having added to the public curiosity concerning aa event so novel. The performance has proved that M. Jullien 





is capable of higher employment than a leade: of light Terpsichorean harmony. No one has ever disputed 
M, Jullien’s great taste both as a melodist and karmonist, or his original talent for musical description in short 
piec:s. His astonishing tertility of ideas, and facility in metre and rythm, which ig the «arm of orchestral, as 
wll ds poetica! combinath were uni liy acknowledged; but his gstonishing capacity in these respects 
ereated a presentiment amungst-your every-dey erities that here was his forte, and ‘that. if he tried a higher 
flixht, he would break down. Just as it wae satd how could Moore, however ** sweetly attuned,” euter into the 
lists with Scott and Byron, it was said how cou'd Jullién enter the lists with the authors of Masanielio and The 
Prophete? He has done so, however, aud thoigh resembling none of-his compeers, has proved hipyself as 
genuine poctical biood as either ofthem. 
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From the MUSICAL WORLD. 


Pictro il Grande was reveated on Saturday and Tuesday, for the third and fourth tires. The success of the 

| Ry last performance was greatly superior to any of the preceding. Indeed, the a:teadance on Tuesday w as one 0. 
the most brilliant and ‘ashionabie ofthe Season—despite the time of year, when the town is nearly em jty—and 

_ the reception o: the opera throughout was nothing short of enthusiastic. Jalen was recalled after each act 
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journals have proved themselves strong in faith and appreciation, as may be rathered from the notice s we have 
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and the tavorite pieces, the Madrigal, Russian Hymn, and Quatuor, were encered with vehemence. T he weekly : 


supplied elsewhere. The success of Pietro il Grand: is beyond all dispute, and we have no doubt it -will prove, ; 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 


YONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—On FRIDAY NEXT, MARCH 4, 
will be repeated, Handel's JUDAS MACCAREUS. Vocalists—Miss Birch, 
Miss eakin, Miss . Huddart, M:. Sims Reeves, Mr. T. Williams, and Mr. H. 
Phillips. ‘The orchestra, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist 
of (ineluding 16 couble basses) nearly 700 perfermers. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. 
each, at the Secretary’s office, No. 6, Exeter Hall. 


MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS, 


THURSDAY, MARCH 3. Quintet in G, Op. 38, Spohr; 
Sonata, No, 3, Op. 10, in D, Beethoven; Quintet in E flat, Mozart ; Trio, 
C minor, Mendelssohn; Impromptu Solos, Pianefurte Executants—Molique, Mellon, 
Goffrie, Webb. and Piatti. Pianoforte, Charles Hallé, wh» will arrive in town ex- 
pressly for this erncert. Single ‘lickets, 7s. each, to be had at Cramer and Co.’s, 
Regent-street. Mlie. Clauss will arrive from Paris for the last e-ncert, March 17. 
J. ELLA, Director. 
Musical Union. Members who have not decli: ed their subscriptions now due 
for 1853 will receive their tickets the first week in March. 


HERR ERNST PAUER 


H48 the honour to announce that his remaining SOIREES 
MUSICALES will take place at WILLIS’S ROOMS, on WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH 2nd and 9th. On which occasions he will be assisted by :—Vocalists : Miss 
Birch, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Wright ton. Instrumentalists: Pianoforte, Messrs. Benedict, 
Lindsay Sloper, Pauer, and W. S. Bennett; Violin, M. Molique and Herr Jansa; 
Violorcello, Signor Piatti and Mr. Lucas. Herr Pauer will introduce at these So'rees 
a MS. Sonata for Piano and Violin, a MS. Sonata for Piaro and Vi«loncello, in 
addition to several of his newest Pianoforte Solo compositions. To commence at 
E'ght o’clock precisely. Subscription Tickets for the Series, One Guinea, entitling 
the holder to reserved seats; Single Tickets, i0s.6d each; tobe had at all the 
principal Music-sellers, and of Herr Pauer, 32, Alfred-place West, Brompton. 


HERR JANSA 


EGS to announce that his SECOND SOIREE will take place 
atthe NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, on MONDAY EVENING NEXT. To 
commence at Eight o'clock. Programme—Quartett (two violins, viola, and violon- 
ce lo), Jansa; Aria, Kreutzer; Sonate, Op. 12, No. 3 (piano and violin), Beethoven ; 
Etude-Melodie, A. Hennen; Lieder, Lindblat and Schubert; Quartet, D minor 
{two violins, viola, and violonceilo), Mozart. Executants—Herren, Jansa. and Hennen 
(violins), Herr Goffr.e (viola), \r. W. F. Reed (violoncel o), Herre Hennen (piano- 
forte}; Vocalist, Mlle. Magver. Conductor, Mr. Grattan. ‘Tickets, 10s. 63.; Family 
Ticke's ‘o Admit Three, 2ls.; to be had of Wessel & Co., Schott & Co., and of Herr 
Jansa, 10, Mornington Crescen:. 











PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
DMITTING on equal terms persons of every class and degree 
to all its Benefits and Advantages. 


CAPITAL, TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


Chairman—Major HENRY STONES, LL.B. 
Deputy Chairman—JAMES ANDREW DURHAM, Esq. 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders, 


There are two important clauseg in the deed of settlen-ent, by which the Directers 
have power to appropriste ONE TE\ TH of the entire profits of the company. 
Ist. For the relief of aged and distressed parties assure! for life, who have paid 
five years’ premiums, their widows and orphans, 
2nd. Forthe relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, assured or nt, 
their widows and orphans, together with five per cent. per ai:nu:u on the 
capital orizinally invested by them. 
All policies indisputab!e and free of stamp duty. 
Rates of premium extremely moderate. 
No Extra Charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) Australdsia, Ber- 
— Madeira, Cape of Good Hope, Mauciius, and the British North American 
olonies. 
Medical men in all cases remunerate? for their report. 
Assurances granted against Paralysis, Llindness, Accidents, Insanity, and evry 
other afflictioz, bodily and mental, at moderate rates. . 
A liberal commiss'on allowed to agents. 
Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 
Age—20 b1 10 9 Age—40 
30 6 i 


£2 13 0 


9 0 3 18 6 
Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be had at the offices of the 
Company, or of any of their agents. 
Applications for Agencies requested. 


: EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident M. : 
Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. ee ee 





Just ready, demy 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6u., free by post, 3s., 


AN ANALYTICAL ESSAY ON 
BEETHOVEN’S FIDELIO, 


By G. A. MACFARREN, 
Published at the?Office of The Musical World,” 22, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. 





HANDEL’S MESSIAH, 


THE PEOPLE'S EDITION, arranged by JOHN BISHOP: 

price Gs. 6d.—Her Majesty’s Publ sers, Messrs, ROBERT COCKS and CO; 
have just issued the most complete E:ition that has yet appeared of this immorta_ 
Work. It is superbly printed on extra fine stout paper, in imperial 8vo., and con 
tains two hundred and fifty--even pages. A price has been named incredibly low’ 
with a view of putting within the reach of the Members of the Popular Chorat 
Societies an edition of the greatest of Hande.’s compositions, which, while it is 
worthy of the Library or Music-rocms of the wealthiest persons, also courts the 
attention of the humbler admirers of the great author, oifering to the world a copy 
cf the musical chef-d'@uvre adapted for all spheres, and fitted for all t mes.—Vide The 
Globe, Fe, 14. 


AMILTON’S PRACTICAL MINIATURE COURSE of 

HARMONY and COMPOSITION. Catechism of Harmony and Thorough Bass, 

sth Edition, 2s.—Key to ditto, 1s. 6d.—Catechism of Counterpcint, Melody and 

Composition, 8rd edition, 2s. Catechism of Double Counterpoint and Fugue, 2nd 

Edition.— Catechism on Musical Ideas, 3s.—Catechism on the Art of Writing for an 
Orchestra, 2ud Edition, enlarged, 3s. 

“Tt is impossible to over-rate the value of these remarkable works, whether con- 
sidered as guides to the student, or as aids to the teacher in his arduousduti-s. They 
contain more practically useful information than can be purchased in any other shape 
for ten times the sum charged for them.” 


'’HREE NEW VOCAL DUETS.—Words by the Author of 
‘*What are the wild waves saying?” SIR HENRY R. BISHOP'S ‘The Last 

Night” (sung by the Misses Jolly with reiterated applause), price 2s. Gd. ‘* Where 

are the Plains of Zion? ” (sung by Miss Jolly and the Author), price 2s. 6d. ‘‘ The 

Star of Freedom’’ (sung by Mrs. Alexander Newton and Miss Fanny Huddart, also 

by the Misses Jolly), price 2s. 6d. 

London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-st., Publishers to the Queen, 
and of all Musicsellers. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ 
MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ERDI’S NEW OPERA IL TROVATORE. This opera has 

just been produced at Rome, with the most extraordinary success, the com- 

poser having been called before the curtain fifteen times during the performance. 
Seven pieces are now ready. The remainder of the opera is in the press. 


IGNOR GORDIGIANT’S NEW ALBUM, LA ROSA D’IN 
GHILTERRA, dedicated te Her Majesty the Queen, containing twelve exquisite 
Italian morceaux, in a most beautiful volume, price one guinea. Opinions of the 
Press. ‘‘In every one of the pieces there is something to engage the fancy or the 
heart.”—Daily News. ‘ All are agreeable to hear, and offer excellent practice for 
the voice.”— Atheneum. “The pieces are clear, simple, and perfectly vocal, with 
originality of thought and great skill in ccnstruction.”—Spectator. ‘ A prettier 
book we have never seen on a young lady’s piano.’”’—Morning Post. ‘‘‘Yhe most 
elegant gift-book of the season.”— Morning Advertiser. 


IGNOR GORDIGIANI’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. Twenty 
> —— by this distinguished composer have been lately published by 
essrs. Boosey. 


OOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL, published monthly, 
includes the most celebrated Dances by the principal German, English, ai d 
French composers. Price 5s. each, for Full Orches ra; and 3s. 6d. for Septett. The 
usual reduction to the profession. The following Six Numiers are now ready: — 
The New Sonnambula Quadrille and Montrose Waltz-s, by Tinney ; The Enchantress 
Polka and Windsor Schottisch, by Juliano; The Thistle Waltzes, by H. Laurent; 
and the Fleur de Lis Valses, by Boose. Pustage of 2 numbers, 6d. 
EUGENE VALSE IMPERIALE, BY WALDMULLER, 
with a true and beautiful portraic of the French Empress, price 3s. ** Every 
Hees | will be enraptured with it and those who can play will soon have it by 
heart.’’"— Critic. 








(jOLLMICK, Prudent, Quidant.—The three most famous com- 

posers for the pianoforte have produced three compositions, which may be 
heard in every drawing room, viz., Europa, Galop de Concert, by Gollmick, 3s.; Le 
Reveil des Fées, by Prudent, 4s.; and Les Etoiles Filanteg, by Quidant, 3s. 


Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 





Just Published, 


GRAND VALSE DI BRAVURA 


OR the PIANOFORTE, by HARRIET S. SCARSBROOK, 


of the Royal Academy of Music, price 33, This elegant Valse is admirably 
calculated for the concert or drawing room, 


Crame:, Beale, & Co., 201, Regent-street, 
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